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PROCEEDINGS. 

Fourtu Meerrine, February 3d, 1859. The 
President in the chair. 

The following named gentlemen were elected 
members of the Society : 

William Caldwell, John C. Henderson, Rev. 
E. H. Chapin, D. D., John McMullen, *Adam 
Norrie, *Daniel H. Arnold, *George C. Ward, 
*Royal Phelps, *Reuben Withers, *James Pun- 
nett, *John C. Green, *Auguste Belmont, 
*Geo. Griswold, *William H. Fogg, *John C. 
Havemeyer, *Augustus Schell, *John D. Wolfe, 
*Richard Lathers, J. G. Pearson, Judge Con- 
stant, Alfred Pell, Jr., Matthew Morgan, Chas. 
T. Cromwell. 

The special committee appointed at the an- 
nual meeting to audit the accounts of the 
Treasurer, submitted a report which was read, 
accepted and ordered on file. 

The proposition submitted by Dr. Adamson, 
at the last meeting of the Society, for the 
election of Missionaries, and Secretaries of Mis- 
sionary and Religious Societies, as ex-officio 
Members of the Society, was, on motion of Mr. 
Lefferts, referred to the Council to inquire 
and report upon. 

Hon. Sylvester Mowry read a paper on the 
“Geography and Resources of Arizona.” <A 
vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Mowry, 
and a copy of his paper requested for the 
Archives of the Society. 


* Life members. 


Mr. Viele moved that the Special Committee 
appointed to co-operate with Dr. Hayes for fur- 
ther Arctic Research, be increased from five to 
fifteen members, to be appointed by the Chair. 
Adopted. 

The President announced to the Society that 
the New Rooms in Clinton Hall would be inau- 
gurated on Thursday next. A special meeting 
would be held, and the Library and Collections 
would be open for examination. 

Adjourned. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 
OROGRAPHY OF THE WESTERN POR- 
TION OF THE CONTINENT OF NORTH 

AMERICA.* 

The American Continent has been divided in 
the temperate zone into three portions, which 
correspond to Geographical, as well as Geo- 
logical divisions : 

Ist. The Oriental or Atlantic portion bounded 
by the Valley of the Mississippi on the west. 

2d. The Middle portion, embracing the 
Rocky Mountain region and the basin country 
lying to the west. 

3d. The Pacific or Western portion extend- 
ing from the lofty mountains west of 116° long. 
W. to the Pacific shore. 

* “ Notes upon the Orography of the Western portion 
of the Continent of North America. A paper read be- 


fore the American Geographical and Statistical Society, 
by Tuomas ANTISELL, M. D., Feb. 19, 1857. 
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The Geological relations of these sections 
may be thus indicated: 

The Ist embraces the region of primary and 
silurian rocks ; 

The 2d embraces the palzeozoic strata; and 

The 3d “ the tertiary strata. 

Not that it can be affirmed that any one of 
these subdivisions contains only one of these 
classes of rocks, but merely that in those lo- 
calities the most extensive and best marked 
deposits thus characterized may be found. 

Each of these portions has its surface diver- 
sified by long and lofty chains of mountains 
which run in a direction north and south; 
those in the western section tending more 
to the east as they pass southward, while 
the chains on the east side of the continent 
tend to the west. Thus a triangular shape 
is conferred on the continent which forms, 
as it were, a section of a funnel, with the mouth 
open to the north, and thus exposed to the 
passage of the north wind, which, blowing so 
severely over three-fourths of the continent, as 
far south as latitude 35°, renders the influence 
of the south winds, which are laden with warm 
air and moisture, only manifest during the sum- 
mer season. 

The portion of the continent over which the 
north wind does not dominate, is that which 
lies west of the Rocky Mountains, and north of 
lat. 40°. 

The present communication is confined to the 
central and western portions with their moun- 
tain chains and valleys, lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. 

The view taken by many European geo- 
graphers and naturalists, (and which originated 
with Humboldt), that all the great elevations 
of the American continent belong to that long 
chain which, under various denominations and 
with many interruptions, extends from the 
mouth of Mackenzie’s River to Cape Horn, can 
with difficulty now be sustained. 

For along the Pacific coast, from Vancouver’s 
Island to the extremity of the peninsula of 
California, runs the coast range of mountains, 
whose direction is not parallel to, though de- 


termining, the coast line for so many hundred 
miles, and which neither topographically nor 
geologically have any resemblance to, or de- 
pendence upon, the Rocky Mountains. The 
coast mountains are a series of parallel ranges, 
sometimes as many as six, running N. 45° W., 
whose north-western edges form the promon- 
tories on the Pacific coast. The ranges are 
separated from each other by narrow valleys of 
great beauty and fertility, which form the most 
populous districts of California and the terri- 
tories to the north. Having the same mineral 
constitution, and uplifted by the same force, 
they naturally form but one mountain chain, 
whose breadth varies from 30 to 80 miles, and 
whose general direction is under meridian 125° 
30! from Vancouver’s Island to Cape Mendo- 
cino. From thence to its southern termination, 
its direction is south, 20° east. In latitude 34° 
30! it meets with the southern extremity of 
the Sierra Nevada, where the range culminates 
in the Coco-Mungo, San Bernardino and Teme- 
cula Hills. 

To the east of this extensive, though low 
range of hills, few of whose summits reach 4,000 
feet altitude, lie the Cascade Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada, of which notice is given more in 
detail hereafter. 

Both of these chains aid in running the coast 
line in a direction nearly north and south, and 
thus influence solely the form of the west side 
of this continent, as far south as lat. 30°. The 
form of both sides of the continent, south of 
parallel 30°, is due to the Rocky Mountain 
range, which extends south to the volcanic sys- 
tem of Mexico, which between parallels 18° 
and 20°, runs in a direction nearly east and 
west, elevating the mainland of Honduras and 
Yucatan on the east, and stretching out west- 
ward into the Pacific, and reappearing as the 
Revillagigedo Islands. Not any one of these 
ranges are subordinate to or dependent on the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The central spine of the continent, the Rocky 
Mountains as they are inappropriately termed, 
extend from Mackenzie’s river to the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, and should not be considered 
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in any part of their course as a single chain, but 
as a series of parallel chains, including elevated 
valleys, and separated to some extent from each 
other by low swelling grounds, forming the im- 
portant mountain passes. 

The number of parallel chains increases as we 
pass south, until, in parallel 34° and 36°, where 
the Rocky Mountains are widest, as many as 
six distinct chains, running north and south, 
may be traced. 

The result of so many ruptures of the crust 
within a space of 560 miles (between parallels 
32° and 40°), must seriously affect the general 
level of the continent, and hence there is found 
a great plateau elevated many hundred feet 
above the regions lying north, which, the nearer 
they approach the polar circle, gradually drop 
down into the low land bordering the shore of 
the Northern Ocean. The Rocky Mountain 
range is found traversing both elevated and de- 
pressed portions of the continent, presenting, on 
the one hand, toward the north, mountains 
whose summits reach 12 to 14,000 feet high, 
yet whose base and valley adjoining does not 
exceed in altitude a few hundred feet. On the 
other hand, in lat. 33°, the valleys, for five 
hundred miles across the continent, have an 
elevation approaching five thousand feet, the 
hills themselves rarely exceeding 3,000 or 4,000 
above their base. 

In this lower latitude, the valleys are not 
slopes but level plains. To the eye looking 
across them, the country appears as if the de- 
pressions between these chains had been filled 
up evenly to the base of the hills, while as yet 
they were under water, and the fine sand 
sifted so as to give a floor perfectly even and 
smooth ; and that it is not the whole mountain 
which we see, but merely the crest of the 
range, peeping up here and there, above the 
depths of an accumulated ancient alluvial de- 
posit, and finally, that the successive ranges 
from east to west are so many crests protruding 
up from a common granite basis. The similar- 
ity presented by the physical appearance and 
the geological structure, would confirm the 
truth of this supposition. 


This chain extends farther north than any 
other mountain range on the continent, for it 
does not wholly terminate at the mouth of 
Mackenzie’s river, but stretches along shore in 
the same direction, which it usually held— 
north 20° west—forming lesser ranges which 
define the shore line of the Icy Sea, passing 
along Point Beechy until Point Barrow is 
reached near lon. 161°. ; 

Between lat. 50° and 70° north, and from 
Mackenzie’s river to the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay, there is not an elevated mountain chain, 
nor any evidence of volcanic forces having been 
recently exerted within this area; yet there is 
in this limit a belt of granitic land extending 
from the mouth of the Coppermine river, in a 
south-easterly direction, to the shores of Lake 
Superior. If a line be drawn between these 
two points, it would define the eastern limit of 
the belt of primary rock, which forms hills not 
more than 500 or 600 feet above the level of 
the surrounding land, enclosing little valleys 
containing lakes in their depressions. It is 
eminently the lake country of the north, and 
so even is the country over several hundred 
miles, that the drainage does not run in any 
one direction, but follows that which a slight 
local irregularity might determine. Franklin 
in his first voyage north to the mouth of the 
Coppermine river, crossed this granite tract, 
and found it 200 miles wide. It includes in its 
course Great Bear Lake, Slave Lake, Athabasca, 
Woollaston and Deer lakes, Lake Winnipeg and 
the Lake of the Woods. Many large rivers, as 
the Saskatchawan, Beaver and Churchill rivers, 
cross this tract completely in their eastern 
course, forming here and there low, swampy 
flats. Granite, gneiss, mica-slate and amphi- 
bole rocks form the whole of this country, 
which no where attains a mountain elevation. 
West of this, the land gradually rises to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, and to the east 
the slope is more gradual until the level of 
Hudson’s Bay is reached. On the eastern slope 
silurian strata are formed. Vast deposits simi- 
lar to those of middle New York, deposited 
almost horizontally, andsoslightly elevated since 
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deposition, that no fracture or disturbance of 
these ancient stratified rock has occurred. So 
slight is the slope of the deposit towards Hud- 
son’s Bay, that on reaching its shores, the shal- 
lows extend far into the bay, and vessels at 
anchor in five fathom water, are at such a dis- 
tance from the land, that the cedar trees on the 
low shore are hardly discernible. 

These silurian deposits have undergone little 
change of elevation since the period of their 
deposit, and this granitic belt must be looked 
on as among the first upheaves of the American 
continent; and that which determined the 
primitive shape of our continent, long anterior 
to the elevation of the Alleghanies, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Cascades, Sierra Nevada, or any of 
the minor ranges of the centre of the continent. 
The primal continent did not pass south of lat. 
45° N., and the additions of land which have 
been made have been, in the first instance east 
of meridian 95°, and then west of that. 

The next northern range influencing the form 
and climate of the continent is the Cascade 
range, which is a series of lofty mountains dis- 
posed in a single massy range containing both 
active and extinct volcanoes. The southern 
termination may be considered at Shasta Peak 
in California, while to the north it is prolonged 
through Oregon and Washington Territory 
into the British possessions, where north of lat. 
62°, it meets the range which runs through 
Russian America into Alatska. This latter 
range is the representative of the coast range 
of mountains which are so well developed in 
California. In Oregon and Washington, the 
Cascades and the coast ranges appear to be 
blended to some extent, and not separated by 
the large interval of repose characterised as the 
Sacramento and Tulare Valleys at the western 
base of the Sierra Nevada. 

To the east of the Cascade range, north of 
of lat. 50°, there are no ranges until the mouth 
of Mackenzie’s river is reached, when the 
Rocky Mountains are encountered. The east- 
ern side of the Cascade range is much more 
rugged and steep than the western, where the 
grade to the shore is interrupted by a series of 


lesser hills intervening. Throughout its whole 
course it runs in a direction almost due north 
and south, confining itself between meridians 
121° and 123°, with a general elevation of 
8,000 feet, attaining in a few points, from 15,000 
to 16,000 feet. 

The passes in the Cascades are few, and none 
of them very low. In places the whole has 
been dislocated by subterranean disturbances, 
as where the Columbia passes through to reach 
the shore, but few are less than 3,500 feet, or 
half the average height of the chain. 

So continuous and decided a range as this 
must exert a marked influence upon the climate 
of the lands lying to its east. These are, in 
general, flat basaltic plains, covered with vol- 
canic debris, and traversed by a few large rivers, 
but not watered by lakes or fed by small 
streams to any extent. The atmosphere is also 
remarkably healthy, clear and dry. On the 
western side everything is the reverse of this. 
Moist air, abundant rains and snows, with nu- 
merous and copious streams. 

On the low lands and along the shores of 
the Pacific, until the mountain range is reached, 
the climate is mild. The isocheimenal line 
of 39° passes over Puget’s Sound, and a mild 
winter, with many falls of rain, is the conse- 
quence. These rains become snows on the 
mountains, where they attain great depths 
during the repeated falls, unaccompanied by 
thaws. 

Ascending the chain, the snows deepen, until, 
in the passes, a depth varying from 20 to 50 
feet is met with. At these elevations the win- 
ter temperature is excessive. Once the season 
has set in, no further thaws occur; the moisture 
falls as snow entirely, which accumulates, and 
which, in some cases, the summer ensuing does 
not wholly melt. The summer itself is short 
and cold, and even August sometimes finds the 
thermometer at the freezing point in the morn- 
ing, and one half inch of ice to have been formed 
at night. 

From Puget’s Sound, where the winter tem- 
perature is that of Charleston, S. C., along the 
coast southwards, the temperature gradually 
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increases, until, at San Francisco, it amounts to 
51° Fahr. The increase of warmth above that of 
the Atlantic coast in similar parallels is chiefly 
produced by the warm current of water which 
rolls southward from Bhering’s Straits with its 
superincumbent current of warm air. This cur- 
rent becomes a north-west wind, which is always 
moist and warm, and is the cause of the large 
annual deposit of rain, amounting to more than 
40 inches in Oregon, and near to 50 inches in 
Washington Territory. The rarifaction of the 
air upon the low shore valleys determines a 
current flowing off the sea toward the land. 
This increase of temperature is felt even up to 
Russian America, where the eastern shores of 
the Straits have a vegetation which might be 
considered inter-tropical, when contrasted with 
the Arctic vegetation of the Asiatic side of the 
Straits. The effect.of this warm current of 
air does not extend east of the Cascade chain ; 
nor any where along the Pacific coast does the 
influence of the ocean extend beyond the first 
lofty range of mountains. 


The rain which falls annually on this coast 
diminishes rateably as we advance south; thus, 
46 inches of rain at Steilacom, becomes 23 inches 
in lat. 40°, 15 inches in 37°, and 10 inches in 


32°. Hence it is that the snows are so much 
deeper on the Cascades than in the Sierra Ne- 
vada; and hence, also, that south of 33° is a 
desert country east of the Cordilleras. From 
the shore inland the amount of rain-fall also 
diminishes, and its influence is well seen on the 
northern Sierra Nevada, where the pines are 
found growing only on the western summits 
and slopes; and when these are passed, cedars 
are found, and still farther east even the cedars 
disappear, to give way to artemesia, cactus, and 
thorny plants. Such is everywhere the charac- 
ter of vegetable growth, and the manner in 
which the absence of moisture is evidenced, as 
we advance eastward, after crossing the high 
ranges of mountains. 

Where the Cascade mountains terminate at 
the south, the Sierra Nevada commences, and 
passes in a southerly direction until it 
terminates in lat. 34°, by merging into the 


coast range. In passing over 6 degrees of lati- 
tude, its exact course is south 15° east. Al- 
though running in a line nearly similar to that 
of the Cascades, this range must not be consid- 
ered a continuation of the Cascades in a geo- 
logical sense; for while the latter are a series 
of hills uplifted by direct volcanic action, and 
many of its mountains either active or extinct 
volcanoes, it cannot be said—with our present 
information—of the Sierra Nevada, that there 
is a single mountain in its chain which bears 
the evidence of having been a volcano. Cut 
through as the whole chain has been, especially 
on its western flanks, by erupted rocks as trap 
and basalt, yet none of these can be considered 
as axial or capable of elevating the mountain 
system, which may be rather regarded as 
being produced by accomodations of the crust 
to the internal pressure reacting upon it. The 
Sierra is a continuous chain of massy moun- 
tains, slightly overlapping each other at the 
termination of the links, where, in some in- 
stances, passes are formed. The mass is of 
great breadth, being 60 miles across at the 
base. Like the Cascades, the gentler slope is 
that lying east, while that on the west side is 
abrupt and generally through narrow gorges. 
Everywhere on its west side the Sierra Nevada 
stands upon a lofty range several thousand feet 
high, clad with snow on the summits for many 
months of the year. On the east and toward 
the south, or in lat. 36°, its altitude above the 
desert level is also very great; but as this 
basin is traversed northward, its elevation in- 
creases, so that in 40° lat. the crests of the 
range are not more than 500 or 600 feet above 
the valley of Humboldt river; in ascending from 
which to enter California, the Sierra constitutes 
a series of high plateaus or parks, with low 
hills forming their margins. 

The Great Basin is not as its name implies, 
a trough cut deeply below the level of its 
boundaries on either side, but is rather a series 
of elevated steppes, each steppe made up of val- 
leys of limited extent partially bounded by 
short chains of hills runnjng north and south, 
round the extremities of which one valley opens 
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into another. The hills are mostly below 2,000 
feet high, a few attaining to 3,000 fect. Such 
are the Humboldt River Mountains. The plain 
over which this river runs is not a true valley, 
but a depression of the strata resembling a fault 
which determines the flow of the waters across 
the general strike of the mountains of the 
Basin. The river rises by two heads in the 
mountains of that name, and travels eastward 
about 300 miles, gradually diminishing as it rolls 
west, until it empties by a small stream into 
Mud Lake, at the eastern base of the Sierra. 
Formed wholly from the snow on the Hum- 
boldt Mountains, and not deriving waters from 
affluents in its downward course, it soon loses 
itself in the parched soil, resembling all the 
rivers of the Basin, which diminish as they flow 
onwards, until, under the influences of evapora- 
tion and absorption, they finally disappear. On 
account of the deficiency of moisture, there are 
no trees on the plains, and but a scanty supply 
on the solitary mountain ranges. Grass scanty 
and sparse, humble and thorny vegetation, with 
a sprinkling of composite plants, form the chief 
vegetation of the upper steppe of the Basin; 
while in the lower levels, as in the valley of 
Mojave river and the Colorado desert, owing 
to its less elevation and more southern latitude, 
the drought is greater; the valleys with grass 
and cottonwood only on the river bottom; the 
soil fertile where moist, but irredeemably bar- 
ren where dry. 

Three distinct levels may be defined in the 
Basin, which in its whole extent is 600 miles 
wide, and reaches from 32° to 42°, or 10 de- 
grees, of a pear shape, with the stalk to the 
south, where the altitude does not exceed the 
sea level, while along the Humboldt river 
valley, the level approaches 4,000 feet. The 
variations of level of the basin are not separ- 
ated by mountain chains, but by low, undulat- 
ing swells of land, which serve as a divert to 
the waters descending from the mountains. 

In the lower steppe, or the Colorado (basin) 
desert, it may be said almost never to rain; at 
least the rains are very few in the year—one 
shower in 8 montis of 1854 being all that was 


noticed by one living in a small cabin on the 
east side of the Sierra Nevada. The desert has 
an arid and sterile appearance, a few mesquit 
trees, cactus, artemisia and kindred plants are the 
vegetation. For miles together there is not a 
blade of grass. Alternately a sandy bottom or 
a bed of fine clay, and finally drift sands, until 
the Colorado river is reached. It is noteworthy 
of this river, that it does not flow in the centre 
of the valley, or at its lowest level, but at the 
side; carrying down a great amount of mud 
and debris in its large volume of water which 
occasionally overflows its banks. 

The temperature of this desert is very great, 
amounting in June (1855) to 122° Fahr., at 2 
o’clock, P.M., and 127° on one occasion, at 3 
P.M., commencing at sunrise with 96° Fahr. 
Such temperatures must completely exhaust a 
soil of its surface water. Even the running 
streams, at the foot of the Sierra, under such 
warmth gradually dry up, and are lost before 
midday, leaving a channel as their only indica- 
tion until evening sets in, when the waters 
gradually re-appear, and by night time the 
stream regains its original volume. 

Nor is this dry and barren condition peculiar 
to the region immediately east of the Sierra 
Nevada. It extends as far eastward as the 
Rocky Mountains, and generally speaking up 
to longitude 96°: the whole interior of the 
continent for 21 degrees in the northern part 
of the United States, and for 17 degrees in the 
southern, is deprived of a due fall of rain, and 
most of that which falls does not descend at 
the time when it could be serviceable to vege- 
tation. Even the central plains and vallies 
between the various chains embraced under 
the deviding ridges of New Mexico are merely 
able to support a scanty supply of tough grass, 
which can only support a limited number of 
cattle. In the river bottoms of New Mexico 
are the only seats of the population, and these 
are limited in extent. 

Between 36° and 42° N. lat. lies the most 
elevated portion of the continent. For al- 
though the Rocky Mountains do not attain so 
great a height as farther north, yet they are 
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spread out more laterally, forming several moun- 
tain ranges, with high plains lying between. 
Indeed, between these parallels is an immense 
elevated mass of country, having the Sierra 
San Juan, De la Plata, Elk Mountains, the 
Park and Black Mountains, Santa Fe and San- 
dia Mountains on the east side, and on the 
west side Mogollon, Wabash, Uinta, Bear and 
Wind River Mountains. These mountains are 
but the erupted crests of a vast uplift of coun- 
try, whose general elevation ranges from 4,000 
to 7,000 feet on the plains. The Wabash Moun- 
tains form the western crest, beyond which the 
country drops down to the lower levels of the 
basin. 

The great elevation of the continent within 
the limits indicated, results in bringing the 
sources of the largest rivers into juxta-position. 
Thus, in lat. 55°, the carboniferous strata of 
the Rocky Mountains attain a height of 16,000 
feet, and in this neighborhood three of the largest 
rivers head—the Saskatchawan, Columbia, and 
Mackenzie’s rivers; and, according to a high 
authority, three of them from the same hill; 
Mackenzie’s and the Columbia being only two 
hundred yards apart, and the Columbia and the 
Saskatchawan not more than 14 paces asunder. 
About lat. 43° the sources of Snake and Green 
rivers are not many milesapart. The sources of 
the Yampai and Platte rivers are divided by a 
single ridge of mountain; and an affluent of 
Grand river, and the north fork of the Platte 
river, are found in the same valley; so that in 
lat. 40° and 42° the waters roll north-west into 
the Pacific, south-west into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, east to the Mississippi Valley and south 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The mountains forming the east edge of this 
lofty plateau have a direction varying slightly 
from the meridian. In parallel 46°, the Black 
Mountains lie under longitude 104°. In parallel 
31° they pass under the same meridian, their 
general trend is north and south ; for small dis- 
tances it is north, 12° west. The western 
ranges, as the Wabash, Pinal-llano and Mogol- 
lon Mountains are more north-west and south- 
east, and hence they tend southward to merge 


into the other, and both together coalescing, 
form the narrow upland of Mexico. It is this 
last series of mountains which is continuous 
with the Rocky Mountains of the British pos- 
sessions, the eastern ranges terminating in the 
Black Hills, which lie south of the Missouri 
river, where it turns eastward. 

The configuration which Mexico now pre- 
sents—a peninsular plateau running north-west 
and south-east, of great elevation and abrupt- 
ness on its western face, and dropping to the 
sea level at the east by well defined plains of 
lesser altitude—was that which the whole North 
American continent possessed during the latter 
Secondary and earlier Tertiary periods; thena 
wide sea separated the Apalachian hills from 
the highlands of the central chain, and reached 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay, 
while a scarcely less extensive belt of water 
reached from the Bitter Root Mountains to the 
Gulf of California. 

Could a geographer have examined our con- 
tinent at that period, he would not have failed 
to have observed what is not yet acknowledged 
to the extent which it deserves, namely: that 
the plateau of this continent, between paral- 
lels 30° and 44°, is as well defined as that of 
Mexico, and is continuous with it, The nu- 
merous chains of the Rocky Mountains consti- 
tute or involve this plateau; and since the 
number of parallel chains northward is great, 
the width of the plateau corresponds, while to 
the south, (Mexico), the plateau is made up 
solely of the western chains, the eastern ones 
having terminated in Texas and at the Gulf of 
Mexico. The limits of the plateau to the north 
are the Park Mountains and Black Hills, around 
which the Yellowstone and Missouri sweep from 
their source in the Wind River Mountains. 
These latter, constituting the north-western 
edge of the plateau, connect it with the Bitter 
Root Mountains farther north; thence to the 
Arctic Ocean, no plateau has been observed, 
The Rocky Mountains, depressed in latitude 
46° and 48°, rise again as lofty hills in 60°; 
and thence their altitude gradually falls to 
2,000 feet, until they reach the Polar regions. 
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The prairie lands terminate near Peace river, 
and north of Great Slave Lake no flat country 
skirting the base of the Rocky Mountains has 
been observed. A single chain of hills repre- 
sent the series above lat. 62°. 

The following list enumerates the chains 
which form the eastern and western margin of 
the central plateau : 


Lat. On the West. On the East. 
48°—45° Bitter Root M’tains-- Rocky M’tns (proper.) 


45°—43° Salmon River Big Horn 
43°—38° Wahsatch. 

34° 50'—33° Mogollon-- Park Mountains 
33°—32° Sierra Catanna-.. 

31°— Santa Cruz. 

The eastern chains pass east of the Rio 
Grande, and do- not form any portion of the 
elevated plateau of Mexico; while those chains 
lying west of that river enter Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, and become the Sierra Madre of that 
country. 

In thus tracing the central plateau with its 
ridges superimposed, and its relations to the 
other meridional and more western systems, the 
remarkable fact presents itself, that nowhere 
west of 100° long. (Greenwich) is there a chain 
of mountains whose axis and direction is from 
east to west. All the forces which have ele- 
vated mountains over that large portion of our 
continent have been exerted so as to produce 
meridional elevations ; and all connections be- 
tween the central plateau and the Cascade 
Mountains, or the Sierra Nevada, are by the in- 
tervention of a series of lesser chains, whose 
trend is north and south. Such are the Hum- 
boldt River Mountains, and all those found on 
the Great Basin, even to the head of the Gulf 
of California, The parallelism of the upheaving 
forces exerted on the western half of this con- 
tinent is very remarkable. 

The points which are deemed of importance 
to be noticed, are: 

1. The direction of the great plateau-spine 
or ridge of the continent, which, in lat. 50°, 
lies west of long. 114°, in lat. 43°, has ex- 
tended east to 110°. In lat. 37° its eastern 
limit is 105°, and in lat. 30°, 104°—its course 


north of 40° being in the north-west direction, 
but south of 40° it is almost meridional. These 
are its eastern limits; the western ones are in 
parallel 50°, long. 118°—in parallel 40°, long. 
112°—the same in 37° lat., and in 32°, 110°— 
and thence in a south-easterly course into Mex- 
ico. It may be perceived that the greatest 
width of the parallel chains is in lat. 37°, or 
36° where it measures 8° across, narrowing to 
4° in the British possessions, and to nearly 6° 
when it enters Mexico. Where its width is 
greatest, its altitude also is greatest. Owing 
to its ‘altitude the winter temperatures are 
severe, and the summers deficient in a sup- 
ply of rain, either not sufficient in quantity, or 
not falling at the favorable season, to sup- 
port grass or herbage; hence, the interior of 
the continent is a desert everywhere, except 
in the narrow bottoms of the larger rivers. 
This spine, which, in the centre of the United 
States, consists of a central elevated mass of 
land supporting as many as six ranges of moun- 
tains from west to east, is depressed toward 
the north, and supports only. two, and is also 
depressed toward the south, where there is not 
one continuous range, but a series of short 
chains, with level plains between and surround- 
ing them. 

2. That the extension of the continent west- 
ward is due to a second spine of lesser import- 
ance than the Rocky Mountains, extending 
from Russian America into Lower California. 
This spine, lofty in the north, and containing 
many volcanic mountains, considerably modifies 
the climate of the country lying to the east, 
by depriving it of its due supply of moisture, 
rendering the whole country, called the Great 
Basin, almost perfectly sterile. 

3. The moisture and rain-fall of the country 
lying between these two chains, is derived, in 
the north, from the surplus moisture of the 
winds from the Pacific which have already de- 
posited most of their vapor on the Cascade 
Mountains in the form of snow, averaging a 
depth of thirty feet thick, and in some passes, 
as at Yakima, even fifty feet deep. The mois- 
ture of the south of the Basin desert is, on the 
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contrary, derived from the south-east winds 
coming from the Mexican Gulf, but which are 
also drained by passing over the elevated plains 
4,000 feet high, and the eastern mountain 
chains along the Rio Grande, and thus have 
but little residual moisture to deposit ; hence 
the whole of this district, from north to south, 
suffers from deficient supply of rain, and is to 
be classed with the uncultivable land at the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. Hence, 
for all practical purposes of agriculture and 
civilization, this continent, from long. 100° to 
the base of the Cascades and Sierra Nevada, is 
unfitted for the support of man, except in 
some favored valleys, or at the base of the 
mountain chains. 


THE COLORADO EXPEDITION. 


THE COLORADO OF THE WEST AND 
THE COUNTRY BORDERING IT—THE 
GRAND CANON. 

During the past year a careful examination 
of the lower Colorado, for the purpose of as- 
certaining its capabilities for navigation by 
steamboats, was made by Lieut. Ives, of the 
United States Topographical Corps. As every- 
thing connected with the region described in 
his Report of the expedition, possesses great 
interest, both in a scientific and commercial 
point of view, and as the report contains valua- 
ble information never before made public, a 
portion of it is herewith inserted. The steamer 
used by the exploring party was a small iron 
vessel, constructed at the mouth of the river. 
The ascent was commenced on the 3lst Decem- 
ber, and is thus described by Lieut. Ives : 

I continued up the river for five hundred 
miles, reaching, on the 11th of March, in lat. 
36° 6/, the mouth of a stream supposed to be 
Rio Virgen, beyond which it was impracticable 
to proceed in boats. I therefore sent back the 
steamboat and the hydrographic party to Fort 
Yuma, and taking advantage of the permission 
granted in the instructions from the Depart- 
ment, left the river on the 23d of March, with 
a pack train, to examine, as far as possible, the 
country through which the Upper Colorado and 
its tributaries flow. 


Keeping as near as possible to the river, I 
traversed the region along the 36th parallel, 
the greater portion of which had been pre- 
viously unexplored. Most of the line of the 
35th parallel was also visited. Following va- 
rious lines of examination, gradually conducting 
towards the east, I arrived, about the Ist of 
June, at Albuquerque, on the Rio Grande—the 
distance accomplished during the land explora- 
tions amounting to nearly nine hundred miles. 
At Albuquerque the expedition was broken, 
up—a few members of the party still retained— 
returning home by the overland route to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

During the progress of my work upon the 
navigable portion of the Colorado, the water 
happened to be, according to the evidence of 
those who had lived in that vicinity for many 
years, unprecedently low. An opportunity was 
thus afforded of trying the experiment of steam 
navigation at the worst stage of the river, and 
at a time when the difficulties ordinarily to be 
encountered would be considerably magnified. 

The region at the mouth of the Colorado is 
a flat expanse of mud. ‘The lines of the shore 
and the channels that afford entrances to ves- 
sels from the Gulf, are shifting and changeable, 
and bars, shoals, and islands, composed of a 
semi-fluid mass, are in constant progress of for- 
mation and removal. The navigation for thirty 
miles above is rendered periodically dangerous 
by the strength and magnitude of the Spring 
tides. They have a rise and fall of from 25 to 
30 feet, and a flow of extraordinary velocity. 
The flood is preceded by a “bore” or huge 
tide-wave, from four to seven feet high. In cer- 
tain narrow bends it is very powerful and vio- 
lent, but gradually loses its force as it ascends, 
and at a distance of thirty miles is scarcely per- 
ceptible. Along wider portions of the river are 
curves of the shore in which its force is not felt, 
and here boats may be safely moored till this 
dangerous wave has rolled by. Upon the shoals 
are formed what are called “ tide-rips,” where 
the sudden check given to the rushing volume 
of water causes it to bound along in high suc- 
cessive waves. Steamboats that come to the 
mouth of the river during the spring tides must 
ascend above tide-water during the ebb, and 
start to return two or three hours aftér the 
commencement of the flood. 

The neap tides have a rise and fall of only ten 
feet, and a moderate velocity. 

Between tide-water and Fort Yuma, the prin- 
cipal obstructions to navigation are the sand 
bars. These become more frequent and difficult 
as the river is ascended. ‘The channel is ex- 
ceedingly circuitous and continually changing. 
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The average depth is about eight feet. Shoals 
were frequently encountered, however, where 
there was scarcely two feet of water. Expe- 
rience alone can afford the capability of navi- 
gating this portion of the river successfully. A 
knowledge of the locality of the channel can- 
not be imparted, as it has been known to shift 
from one bank to the opposite one in a single 
night. From the formation of the banks, from 
the appearance of the water, of the eddies, of 
pieces of drift wood, and other floating sub- 
stances, and of the islands and bars visible 
above the surface, a practiced eye can do much 
towards selecting the proper course; though 
boats rarely make a trip between tide-water 
and Fort Yuma, at the low stage of the river, 
without grounding many times a day. The 
bars, however, are composed of soft and loose 
material, and may always be passed with more 
or less labor, depending, in a great measure, 
upon the skill shown in the employment of the 
different methods of extrication resorted to. 

Below Fort Yuma there are no rocks. The 
snags are numerous, but seldom dangerous. 

During the months of April, May and June, 
while the river is rising, and before new bars 
have had time to form, the navigation is most 
easy. The average velocity of the current at 
low water is two and a half miles an hour— 
during the July freshet, from five to six. The 
river at this season is about ten feet higher than 
during the winter months. 

For three or four years an enterprising com- 
pany has been engaged in transporting Govern- 
iment stores, in steamboats, from the mouth of 
the Colorado to Fort Yuma, and their persever- 
ing energy has so far succeeded in overcoming 
the natural difficulties of the navigation as to 
enable them now to perform their trips with 
entire regularity and certainty. 

For one hundred and eighty miles above Fort 
Yuma the navigation has a character similar 
to that already described. The river passes 
through several chains of hills and mountains, 
forming gorges or canons, sometimes of consi- 
derable size, and in these there is generally a 
better channel than in the valleys. 

During the next one hundred miles gravelly 
bars aye of frequent occurrence, and at some of 
them the stream presents almost the appear- 
ance of arapid. In the interval between, in 
both valleys and canons, are stretches of good 
river, and, although the bad places are worse, 
the channel generally is better than it is below. 

For the succeeding fifty miles the river-bed 
is composed, in a great measure, of coarse gra- 
vel and stones, and many swift rapids were en- 
countered. Upon several were found not over 


two feet of water. In this portion of the river 
there are a few sunken rocks that would be 
dangerous till their position became known. 

The “Black Canon,” which is twenty-five 
miles in extent, is now reached, and in it the 
rapids are numerous and difficult. 

Above the Canon the river is wide and shal- 
low, and assumes the character of a rapid for 
so long a distance as to render any attempts to 
carry boats to a higher point almost valueless ; 
and considering the difficulty, hazard and ex- 
pense that would be incurred, at the low stage 
of water, in taking steamboats through the 
Canon, I am of opinion that its mouth should 
be considered the practical head of navigation. 
Up to this point the Colorado, notwithstanding 
the difficulties to be encountered, may be pro- 
nounced navigable. The experiment was at- 
tempted, as has been stated, at a time when 
the, river had experienced an unprecedented 
fall.“ At most seasons of the year the naviga- 
tion would be much easier and better, and a 
boat of suitable model and dimensions, and 
drawing, when loaded, but two feet, would be 
able to ascend the Colorado to the mouth of 
the “ Black Canon” with as much regularity 
and certainty as the steamboats now upon the 
river ply between the head of the Gulf and 
Fort Yuma. Although, during high water, the 
river experiences a great rise, the whole chan- 
nel is not proportionately deepened. New bars 
commence at once to form, and at all seasons 
shoals are liable to be encountered. An iron 
stern-wheel steamer, 100 feet long and of 22 
feet beam, built full and with a perfectly flat 
bottom, having a large boiler, and powerful 
high-pressure engine, and drawing, when light, 
but 12 inches, would be the description of boat 
best adapted to the service. 

Wood of excellent quality, for the purpose 
of fuel, can be obtained in abundance on the 
bank, at short intervals, between the mouth of 
the river and a point fifteen miles below the 
mouth of the Black Canon. It is principally 
mezquite, willow and cottonwood. 

A reconnoisance, made from the foot of the 
Black Canon towards the nearest point on the 
emigrant road to Utah, showed that a wagon- 
road might be opened between the trail and 
the head of navigation. For sixteen miles, 
while passing through the gravel hills and ra- 
vines that cover the eastern slope of the inter- 
vening range of mountains, the country is some- 
what rough, and a little work would be re- 
quired to make a good roadway, but, after 
reaching the summit, there would be no further 
difficulty. The distance from the river to the 
emigrant road is about forty miles. 
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The navigable portion of the Colorado runs 
nearly north and south. Near the Gulf the 
surface on either side is perfectly unbroken; 
the view being limited towards the west by 
distant spurs from the mountains of Lower Cali- 
fornia, and towards the east by the great So- 
nora desert. Further north broad valleys alter- 
nate with wild and rugged ranges of moun- 
tains of volcanic origin, that cross the river in 
almost parallel north-west and south-east lines. 
The ¢anons formed by the passage of the river 
through some of these mountain chains are pro- 
bably unequaled in beauty and grandeur by any 
similar formations. 

In the Black Canon, the deep and narrow 
current flows between massive walls of rock 
that rise sheer from the water for over a thou- 
sand feet, seeming almost to meet the dizzy 
height above. The tortuous course of the river, 
as it winds through these sombre depths, where 
the rays of the sun rarely penetrate, gives infin- 
ite variety to the majestic outlines of the over- 
hanging masses, forming combinations whose 
colossal proportions and fantastic sublimity it 
would be impossible to figure or describe. 

Above the Canon, in the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Virgen, is the most rugged and 
sterile region that I have ever beheld. Barren 
piles of rock, heaped together in chaotic disor- 
der, and exhibiting on their broad surfaces no 
trace of vegetation, extend for miles in almost 
every direction. The volcanic upheavals, which 
have here their northern limit, appear to have 
experienced also their most violent action. Be- 
yond, towards the north and east, the country 
is undisturbed, and a region is entered upon 
that presents totally new features and pecu- 
liarities. 

This is a vast table-land, hundreds of miles 
in breadth, extending eastward to the moun- 
tains of the Sierra Madre, and stretching far 
north into Utah. To the extreme limit of 
vision immense plateaus rise, one above the 
other, in successive steps, the floors of the most 
elevated being from seven to eight thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The Colorado 
and its tributaries, seeking the level of the low 
region to the south-west, have, by ages of wear 
and abrasion, cut their way through this huge 
formation, making canons that are in some 
places more than a mile in depth. The mighty 
avenues of the main water-courses are the 
thoroughfares into which smaller but still giant 
chasms debouch, and these in turn have their 
own subordinate tributaries, forming a maze of 
yawning abysses, generally inaccessible, and 
whose intricacies it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to unravel. Twice only, after long 


and difficult clambering down the sides of the 
precipices, and through walled approaches that 
seemed to be leading into the bowels of the 
earth, were the banks of the streams below 
finally attained. One place was on the Colora- 
do itself, and the other near the mouth of one 
of its larger tributaries. Except at the place 
of descent, the canon of the river, as far as it 
could be seen, showed no place of practicable 
ingress or outlet, and the appearance of the tor- 
rent, foaming and surging along its confined 
bed, left little room for doubt as to what would 
be the result of any attempt, such as has been 
sometimes suggested, to explore the river in 
boats from its sources above. 

So numerous and so closely interlaced are the 
canons in some portions of this singular region, 
that they have displaced all but scattered rem- 
nants of the original plateau, leaving narrow 
walls, isolated ridges, and spires so slender 
that they seem to totter upon their basis, shoot- 
ing up to an enormous height from the vaults ' 
below. 

The natural surface of the country opposes 
insurmountable barriers to traveling in any 
fixed direction, and the aridity of the accessible 
portions of the table-lands rendered the explo- 
rations difficult. Though the season of the 
year was the most favorable for finding water, 
much inconvenience was experienced from its 
scarcity, and it is doubtful whether, during the 
dry months, the examinations could have been 
prosecuted at all. 

A discussion of the agricultural value of the 
region explored, or its capability of sustaining 
a population, would involve many considera- 
tions, some of an intricate character, a fair ex- 
position of which would require a degree of de- 
tail much beyond the limits of the present com- 
munication. A few general facts and conclu- 
sions can only be stated. 

During the explorations all of the lands upon 
the Colorado, from its mouth to the 36th paral- 
lel, and the greater portion of the region along 
both the 36th and 35th parallels between the 
Colorado and the Rio Grande, was traversed. 
Much of the country had been previously ex- 
plored, and a considerable portion of it, parti- 
cularly some of the open valleys of the Great 
and Little Colorado river, and the Navajoe 
country, pronounced by excellent authorities a 
good agricultural region, capable of a high de- 
gree of cultivation. Many facts were noticed 
during the examination that tended to confirm 
this view, but many unfavorable features were 
also apparent. 

Of the valleys upon the Colorado, that of tho 
Mojave Indians, which borders the 35th paral- 
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lel, is by far the finest, and is perhaps the most 
promising-looking region in the portion of New 
Mexico west of the Rio Grande. It was visited 
in the season of Spring, which, in that climate, 
is during the month of February. The atmos- 
phere was indescribably balmy and delicious. 
A pale transparent haze of a peculiar delicate 
blue, which all must have noticed who have 
been in this valley, enveloped it with a softened 
glow. In brilliant contrast to the dark and 
frowning mountains on either side were groves 
of trees, with fresh and beautiful foliage, dot- 
ting the whole expanse of the foreground. 
Fields of wheat, corn, beans, pumpkins and me- 
Jons, promising a luxuriant crop, met the eye in 
every direction. Comfortable houses and well- 
built granaries, overflowing with the last year’s 
stores, testified to the provident affluence of 
the inhabitants, and the robust appearance of 
the people themselves, with their well-devel- 
oped frames and solid, glossy limbs, betokened 
a high degree of health, comfort and good liv- 
ing. That, for the number of Indians who now 
inhabit it, with their habits and mode of life, 
the country is an excellent one, there can be 
no doubt. Whether it could ever be of much 
value to whites, admits of a great deal of doubt. 

The shifting of the bed of the Colorado would 
be a source of great trouble in so narrow a val- 
ley. The changes occur with a rapidity and to 
an extent that can scarcely be appreciated by 
one who has not witnessed them. Having 
passed through the country in the spring of 
1854, while accompanying the expedition of 
Lieutenant Whipple for the location of a rail- 
road route along the 35th parallel, I had an op- 
portunity of observing the effects of this action, 
which were so great as to justify the inference 
that every portion of the cultivable bottom 
lands is liable to be, in turn, overrun by the 
river. To the Indians, who have a certain com- 
munity of property and interest, and no valua- 
ble improvements to lose, this is a matter of no 
vital moment ; but the white settler would be 
much discouraged from putting up buildings 
and fences, and digging the ditches necessary 
for purposes of irrigation, by the knowledge 
that the river might at any day direct its course 
through his premises. 

Freshets occur at periodical intervals, which 
subject large portions of the valley to inunda- 
tion. Four or five months of the year the rays 
of the sun are so intense and burning that no 
vegetation can withstand their influence, and, 
during the very early spring, sometimes, when 
at midday there is an ordinary summer tempe- 
rature, ice formed at night. The growing sea- 


son is thus rendered exceedingly short, and a, 


single accident to a crop would, for that year, 
be without remedy. Seasons have occurred, 
within a few years, when the Mojaves have 
been subjected from this cause to great priva- 
tions, and lost considerable numbers from actual 
starvation. 

The composition of various portions of the 
soil was carefully examined by Dr. Newberry, 
the geologist of the expedition, and I am in- 
formed by him that though much of it is so 
constituted as to be fertile, very large tracts in 
the higher parts of the valleys are so impaired 
by an excess of alkaline substances as to be 
comparatively valueless. 

In forming an opinion of the value of the re- 
gion, some weight, too, should be attached to 
the fact that the races upon the river do not 
multiply. The records of the early Spanish ex- 
plorers show a diminution rather than an in- 
crease of population since that period, and for 
this’ there is no assignable cause, unless it may 
be the incapacity of the country to sustain a 
large number of inhabitants. The Mojaves 
have had no communication with the whites, 
excepting when a wandering trapper, or some 
exploring party, has passed by their territory. 
A peaceful yet a powerful people, and guarded 
on all sides by difficult mountains, they have 
suffered but little from wars with other tribes. 
Their mode of life has conduced to the highest 
state of physical development. The marriage 
relation, as has been noticed by ail who have 
been among them, is respected in more than an 
ordinary degree among the Indians, and there 
seems to be no reason, except that above stated, 
why they should not have become a numerous 
nation. 

The remark made respecting this locality will 
apply, and perhaps in a stronger manner, to the 
rest of the country on the river, and also to 
the valley of the Little Colorado. The latter 
region abounds in ruins and vestiges of a former 
population, but is now uninhabited. 

The remainder of the great area of territory 
examined, presents also its discouraging fea- 
tures. The northern portion is much the worst. 
Besides the deserts that have been alluded to, 
in the timbered region itself, are found broad 
tracts where the vegetation has become*extinct, 
and the white and withered trunks are scatter- 
ed, like monuments, over a vast cemetery of de- 
parted,life. No indication of fire exists. The 
destruction has been gradual, and an impression 
is conveyed of some deadly rot slowly creeping 
over the surface of the country. Want of rain 
is undoubtedly the great cause of the evil. 
Near the abandoned ruins of several of the 
Moquis towns, no water can be found. This 
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people, though exposed to no contact with the 
whites, have partially dwindled away, and their 
ultimate fate, if the same meteorological con- 
dition continues, can be a question of little 
doubt. 

Along the 35th parallel, within the limit of 
the volcanic disturbances, much of the country 
is better, and, at some seasons of the year, 
very attractive. After the melting snows of 
Spring, and during the autumnal rains, a more 
smiling picture of green forest glades, sparkling 
steams, verdant hills, and wild flowers, the eye 
could not desire to dwell upon; and excepting 
that the surface of the soil is in most places 
closely packed with lava rocks, there would 
seem to be a promising field for the agricultu- 
rist. Evidence, however, has been collected of 
seasons of drought so excessive as to render it 
doubtful whether more than a small portion of 
the country could ever be inhabited. 

Over the whole of this region and that first 
alluded to, remains of buildings and fragments 
of pottery are found, and the fact has been 
adduced as an argument to establish the pre- 
sent capability of the country to sustain a 
population ; but there is an analogy between 
these mouldering ruins and the dead forests 
near by suggestive of a different conclusion, 
giving rise to a doubt whether the decay of 
one race of inhabitants might not have been 
induced by influences that would be effectual 
to prevent the introduction of another. 

The mineral resources of some parts of the 
country explored are considerable. The ranges 
of mountains that cross the navigable portion 
of the Colorado, which belong to the same sys- 
tem as those of California and Sonora, are like 
them the repositories of a large amount of 
mineral wealth. They were examined by Dr. 
Newberry with as great thoroughness and care 
as the character of the expedition would per- 
mit, and found to be traversed by veins of such 
magnitude and richness as to give promise of a 
field of extensive mining operations. The 
metals, as far as observed, were gold and mer- 
cury, in small quanity ; silver, copper, and lead 
in rich and valuable disposits ; and iron in the 
greatest abundance. ‘The close proximity of 
the treasures of these mouutains to water 
transportation, greatly enhances their value. A 
copper mine, that promises to be highly suc- 
cessful, is now being worked forty miles above 
Fort Yuma. 

In the country of the upper Colorado, the 
useful minerals found were iron, coal, rock salt 
and marble. From their geographical position 
they have little pecuniary value, though their 
existence in that region is a fact of great scien- 


tific interest. On the sides of the canons were 
splendid exposutes of the stratified recks which 
compose the great table lands of New Mexico, 
exhibiting all the formations from the base of 
the series to the tertiary. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. 
NO. 2 

Tue article in the January number of the 
Journal was confined to a description of the 
immediate valley of the Mississippi River. It 
is now proposed to extend this description to 
the great plain that lies between the western 
bank of this river and the Rocky Mountains. 

The leading characteristics of this plain are— 
its extent; the regularity of its outlines; the 
uniformity of surface, aspect, and slope toward 
the Mississippi River; the high elevation of 
its western summit, and the similarity of the 
meteoric conditions of many portions of it. 

Its extent and boundaries: 

The Mississippi River, which forms its east- 
ern boundary, has for its whole extent a south- 
erly direction—by far the greater part of its 
course being near the meridian of 91° west 
from Greenwich. The river crosses this meri- 
dian at eight different points—upon the parallel 
of 42°; three times near the parallel of 41°; 
once near the parallel of 40°; once upon the 
parallel of 34°, and lastly upon that of 30°. It 
has its source under the meridian of 95°, and 
its outlet under that of 89°. The most consi- 
derable deviations, from avery direct southerly 
course, are near its source and mouth, near 
both of which it has an easterly course for 
nearly 200 miles. At the mouth of the Ohio 
it deflects easterly about 150 miles to receive 
that stream. With these exceptions, which 
seem to correspond to similar deviations in the 
Rocky Mountains from a northerly and south- 
erly course, the general southerly direction of 
the river is remarkably uniform. 

The western boundary of the great plain is 
the Rocky Mountains, embracing under this 
name the whole extent of the range drained 
by rivers falling into the Mississippi River. At 
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the head of the Canadian, the most southerly 
branch of the Mississippi descending from the 
mountains, the water-shed between it and the 
Rio Grande is under the meridian of 105°. On 
proceeding north, the general direction of the 
mountain range inclines slightly to the west, 
as far as latitude 41°, when its inclination is in- 
creased to an angle of nearly 45°, until the 
parallel of 44° is reached upon the meridian of 
111°. It then assumes a northerly direction 
which it holds to the boundary between the 
United States and the British possessions. The 
great plain therefore extends over 194 degrees 
of latitude, and about 16 degrees of longitude, 
embracing an area of more than 1,000,000 
square miles. Within the boundaries described 
is included a considerable portion of the State 
of Texas, the great part of whose territory 
presents features of remarkable similarity to 
that lying far to the north under corresponding 
meridians. The general form of the whole is 
that of a rhombus, with sides 1,350 by 850 miles 
respectively in length. 

The slope of this plain, within the territory 
described, is toward the Mississippi River, with 
a gradual falling off in both northerly and 
southerly directions from a central point be- 
tween the parallels 37° and 39°. Between 
these it has its highest ascertained elevation. 
From this summit the waters descend to the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf of California, and the 
Pacific Ocean. The elevation of this water- 
shed, or, to speak more correctly, the point of 
lowest elevation in passing from the hydrogra- 
phic basin of the Rio Grande to that of the 
Colorado of the west, is more than 10,000 feet 
above the sea. A very high elevation is main- 
tained for a considerable distance to the north 
and south of the summit. From it descend the 
Platte and Arkansas, which have currents much 
more rapid than any other considerable tribu- 
saries of the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 

Both the northerly and southerly extremes 
of the plain have very nearly the same eleva- 
tion above the sea. At the mouth of the Yel- 
low Stone, in longitude 104°, the elevation of 
the Missouri River is about 2,000 feet. On the 


Red River of the South, at a corresponding 
distance from the Mississippi, the elevation of 
the plain is very nearly the same. The central 
portion of the plateau, in long. 104°, is 5,000 
feet above the sea. At Fort Benton, long. 
109° 45/, near the Grand Falls of the Missouri, 
the elevation of the river bed is about 2,600 
feet above tide. The same meridian prolonged 
passes but a short distance west of the Great 
Salt Lake, and over the elevated ranges which 
crowd the great basin between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

' The elevation of the plateau of the Rocky 
Mountains above tide water, at the several points 
crossed by the surveys for a Pacific Railroad, 
which are the lowest ascertained passes through 
the mountain ranges, are as follows : 

Elevation of the plateau on 47th parallel, *5,200 
“ “42nd “7,496 

4ist 

38th 

35th 

32th 
The lowest depression of the plain on the 
south is occupied by the Red River. This 
river issues from the base of the Llano Estacado, 
and flows almost due east to the Mississippi 
tiver. Its source is estimated by Capt. Marcy 
at 2,450 feet above the sea, the cliffs rising on 
either side some 800 feet to the level of the 
Llano. But as this is known to have an eleva- 
tion of about 4,500 feet, the estimated eleva- 
tion of the source of the river is probably 1,000 
feet too low. On going south from this river, 
an elevation of 4,700 feet is reached between 
the waters flowing into the Colorado of Texas 
and the Rio Grande. On the other hand, it is 
not probable that the summit between the 
Upper Missouri and the Saskatchawan, east of 
long. 108°, is elevated 3,000 feet above the sea. 
The direction of all the tributaries of the 
Mississippi, taking their rise in the Rocky 
Mountains, corresponds to the slope of the 
plain they traverse, with the exception of the 
Missouri. From its source, for fully one thou- 
sand miles by its meanderings, the-course of 
this river is slightly to the north and east. 


* Elevation of the base of a proposed tunnel. 
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Under the meridian of 102°, and in latitude 
47°, 15/, and on which are the sources of the 
Mississippi, the former takes a south-easterly 
course, and for more than a thousand miles has 
a direction very nearly parallel to that of the 
Mississippi. For this distance the two rivers 
are, on the average, about 350 miles apart. 
The Missouri, however, occupies a much higher 
elevation. This river descends at the rate of 
about 9 inches to the mile from Fort Benton to 
its mouth, a distance of about 2,800 miles. 
The rate of fall of the Mississippi, above its 
junction with the Missouri, to the Big Stone 
Lake is 53 inches to the mile. At Fort Pierre 
Chouteau, on the Missouri, in lat. 44° 15/, the 
elevation of the river is 1,456 feet above the 
sea, and about 750 feet above the Mississippi 
upon a similar parallel. The rate of the slope 
of the plain easterly, between the two rivers 
on the last named parallel is, consequently, at 
the rate of a little more than two feet to the 
mile, while its southerly slope is at the rate of 
9 inches to the mile. At the mouth of the 
Kansas, about 400 miles from the Mississippi 
by the course of the river, and about 250 miles 
in a direct line, the elevation of the Missouri is 
about 320 feet above the Mississippi, and 725 
feet above tide water. Below the mouth of 
the Kansas, the Missouri takes a course very 
nearly due east in obedience to the general 
easterly inclination of the plain it traverses. 
The Missouri river, owing to the low depres- 
sion of its bed as it issues from the Rocky 
Mountains, and to its wide meanderings, which 
distribute its total descent of 2,200 feet over a 
distance of 2,800 miles, is the only western 
tributary of the Mississippi that carries a navi- 
gable water line to the very base of the moun- 
tains. None of the other great rivers which 
drain their eastern slopes or the upper slopes 
of the plain are navigable, except for short dis- 
tances above their mouths, and some of them not 
at all. The exceptions are the Red and Arkan- 
sas rivers, on their passage through a belt of 
territory lying immediately west of the Missis- 
sippi, in the states of Arkansas and Louisiana, 
which has an average breadth of about 275 


miles. This belt, in all its features, presents a 
striking contrast to the general aspect of the 
territory under description. In it are em- 
braced extensive mountainous alluvial 
districts, which will be more fully noticed in 
another place. Through these the Arkansas 
and Red rivers find their way to the Missis- 
sippi, and are navigable to the western boun- 
daries of the states named. West of these 
boundaries all the leading characteristics of 
the great plain assert themselves in all their 
force. 

As might be expected, the slope of the great 
plain increases in degree as it is ascended. Be- 
tween the mouth of the Kansas and the Mis- 
sissippi rivers it inclines at the rate of about 
sixteen inches to the mile. On proceeding west, 
the rate increases, but not in a marked man- 
ner till about the 99th° meridian is reached. 
After crossing this, the ascent in ti® valleys of 
the Platte and Kansas rivers assumes an angle 
varying from four to ten feet to the mile. Un- 
der the same meridian a remarkable change in 
meteoric phenomena appears to take place, in- 
dicating conclusively that the western limit of 
fertile land, and of rain-fall sufficient for agri- 
cultural purposes, is reached. 

The following statement will show the eleva- 
tion above tide and above the Mississippi river, 
of the plain where the meridian of 99° is 
crossed by the several routes surveyed for a 
Pacific railroad, with its distance from and the 
rate of slope toward the river : 
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The following statement shows the summit 
of the western edge of the plain above sea at 
the lowest mountain passes, their elevation 
above the Mississippi river, their distances from 


the river by the several routes surveyed for 
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railroads, and the rate of their descent from the 
respective summits toward tide-water : 


the 
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Notwithstanding the immense elevation of the 
plain, and the rivers that traverse it, the latter 
descend with pretty uniform currents for the 
entire course, and do not fall over successive 
terraces as does the St. Lawrenc@river on its 
way to the sea. As already stated, one of the 
most important consequences of the rapid slope 
of the plajn described is its lack of navigable 
water-courses which so characterize, in a re- 
markable manner, other portions of the United 
States. A river having a slope greater than 
ten inches to the mile, has its current so accele- 
rated as to destroy its banks. In such cases 
the water spreads over a large surface, and the 
current is a constant succession of rapids and 
pools. The water in the Platte is only a few 
inches deep at ordinary stages, and at no time 
has it sufficient draft to float a steamboat. 
From the want of navigable water-courses the 
great plain, if fertile, would possess, at the pre- 
sent time, but little value, in consequence of 
the cost of sending its produce to a market. 

Another characteristic of the region described 
is the uniformity of its aspect. Its great slopes 
are not perceptible to the eye, but must be 
shown by instruments. Those into which the 
surface is diversified, are so gentle that it may 
be traversed by wagons in almost any direction. 
It is without wood, as a general rule, much of 
it without water. 

From the most authentic data, the western 
limit of arable land is the meridian of 99°. 
West of that it may eventually be valuable for 
Srazing; but there is not probably sufficient 
rain-fall for agriculture over any portion of the 
country west of the meridian named, and east of 


the crest of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade range 
of mountains in long. 119°, embracing an area 
of at least 1,500,000 square miles. The range 
of mountains last mentioned operate as an ef- 
fectual barrier to the further progress inland 
of the currents of air laden with moisture from 
the sea, consequently nearly all the territory 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra 
Nevada and coast ranges is little better than a 
rainless desert. The small amount of moisture 
that finds its way from the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Atlantic, so far inland as the upper portion 
of the plains, is not condensed upon them, but 
upon the lofty summits of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. None of the rivers descending from 
them perceptibly increase their volumes in the 
upper portion of the plains. There is probably 
as much water in the Mississippi, at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, as at a point 1,000 miles 
below. This river does not discharge as much 
water for the year as the Ohio, though it 
drains an area nearly twice as extensive—a 
conclusive proof of the small amount of rain- 
fall upon the territory it drains. 

Another cause, which, with a sufficient rain- 
fall, would render the whole extent of the plain 
west of the meridian of 99° unfit for agricul- 
ture, are the saline and alkaline matters found 
in the soil. Upon the meridian of 99°, near 
the northern boundary of the United States, is 
Devil’s Lake, a large body of salt water having 
probably no outlet. Upon the Red River of the 
South, under the same meridian are found im- 
mense deposits of gypsum and salt, and with 
them a sterile and inhospitible country. The 
Mauvaises Terres, in latitude 43°, is nearly in 
the same longitude. It is probable that the 
whole plain west of this meridian is so charged 
with alkaline matter as to render it entirely 
unfit for cultivation. 

The most striking exception to the level and 
treeless expanse, which so generally character- 
izes the great plain, is the belt of country al- 
ready referred to, lying south of the Missouri 
River, and immediately west of the Mississippi. 
In this region are the Ozark Mountains, which 
enter the state of Arkansas from the south- 
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west, pass through it in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, and extend nearly to the south bank of 
the Missouri River. The highest elevation at- 
tained by these mountains is probably in no 
case more than 1,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. They can hardly be said to constitute a 
well defined range. They are cut completely 
in two by the Arkansas river. They present 
bold and rugged outlines, with their bases only 
slightly elevated above the general level of the 
country. It is in these mountains that are the 
deposits of iron, lead, copper, and coal, for 
which the states of Arkansas and Missouri are 
so justly celebrated. 

Another exception to the uniform character- 
istics of theegreat plain are what are termed 
the sunken lands of northern and eastern Ar- 
kansas, caused by the great earthquake of 1812. 
Large tracts disappeared from the surface, their 
places being supplied by pools and lakes. But 
such exceptions are rather to be noted by them- 
selves, than to form a part of a paper touching 
only the leading outlines of the geography of 
the country. 

Another exception to the rule stated is the 
low land, or what may be termed the Delta of 
the Mississippi, which has been formed by de- 
posits of vegetable and earthy matter by the 
river. This Delta may be said to commence a 
short distance below the mouth of the Ohio. 
Upon the Gulf of Mexico it has a breadth of 
nearly 200 miles. For its whole extent it is 
only slightly elevated above the river. Indeed 
no portion of Louisiana has an elevation of 
more than 500 feet above the sea. The Missis- 
sippi River at Vicksburg is elevated only about 
100 feet above the sea. The elevation of the 
Red River, near Shreveport, is ascertained to 
be 96 feet above the Mississippi at Vicksburg, 
or 196 feet above tide. Through the state of 
Louisiana the Red River has a fall at a rate not 
exceeding 4 inches to the mile. Its course, as 
is that of all the considerable rivers in the 
state, is southerly. Their rate of fall is very 
nearly that of the Red River, showing a similar 
inclination of different parts of the plain within 
this state. The rate of its descent eastward, 


on the line of the Vicksburg and Shreveport 
Railroad, is ascertained to be 7 inches to the 
mile. From its source to the western boundary 
of Arkansas, the course of the Red River is 
very nearly due east. The rate of its descent 
from its source to its mouth, according to Capt. 
Marcy, is about 14 inches to the mile. It is 
probably considerably greater. It has through 
its whole course a pretty uniform current, 
unbroken by falls of any considerable magni- 
tude. 

With the exception of Florida, Louisiana has 
a less elevation above the sea than any other 
state, a considerable portion being less than 
100 feet above tide water. The highest land 
crossed by the line of the Shreveport Railroad 
is only 400 feet above the sea. It is not proba- 
ble that the highest elevations in the state ex- 
ceed this by more than 100 feet. The state of 
Arkansas presents a double contrast to the 
general uniformity of the great plain in its 
alluvial districts, which are similar to those of 
Louisiana, and in a rough mountainous district 
already briefly referred to. Another contrast 
presented by both states are their generally 
wooded surfaces. In the state of Arkansas, its 
great river flows nearly east, and has a fall of 
about 7 inches to the mile. The plain falls to 
the Mississippi River in a direct easterly course 
at nearly double this rate. The Arkansas is 
navigable to Fort Smith during periods of 
floods, but owing to long droughts, which fre- 
quently prevail, it cannot be relied upon for 
commercial purposes, and will be superseded 
by railroads as soon as they are constructed. 

With regard to the meteorological conditions 
of the great plain, the data possessed is obtained 
from observations, confined to a very small por- 
tion of it. These are confined to military sta- 
tions. Those made in the state of Arkansas, 
and in the eastern portion of the Indian re- 
serves, show an amount of rain-fall nearly 
equal to that on the Mississippi River upon 
similar parallels. The Cross Timbers in longi- 
tude 99° seem to be the western boundary of 
abundant rains, and mark distinctly the dividing 
line between fertile and sterile soils. 
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The rain-fall and temperature for the year, as 
well as for the four seasons, is shown in the 
following table: 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE.* 
Mr. PresiDENT AND GENTLEMEN: 

In accepting the honor you have conferred 
upon me in the Chairmanship of “ the Agricul- 
tural Section of the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society,” it becomes my duty in 
opening the Section this evening, to say a few 
introductory words upon this branch of the 
Society’s labors. 

I propose to glance over the field which the 
Agricultural Statistics of our country are des- 
tined to embrace, and refer cursorily to some 
of the aspects in which, looking at the past, 
and the present, and onward to the future, they 
cominend themselves to all classes of our re- 
flecting countrymen. The facts which they 
develop concern alike consumers and producers, 
farmers and planters, manufacturers, and all en- 
gaged in commerce, whose varying interests are 
so closely and inseparably allied. They have a 
common interest for all who watch the march 
of our Republic, and record its progress ; and 
above all they deserve the careful study of legis- 
lators and statesmen, who are constantly being 
called from private life, to frame its laws, to 
shape its policy, and to determine its destiny. 

Most of the governments of Europe have 
been greatly in advance of us in their apprecia- 
tion of the value of satistics. England, France, 
Belgium, and Austria, have for some years ap- 
plied themselves earnestly to statistical investi- 
gation; and in those countries the truth is 
becoming generally recognized, that the world 
at large has an interest in the statistics of every 
nation, as tending to develop natural laws of 
universal concern to mankind. 

In England, the labors of the Statistical So- 
ciety, whose elaborate and most valuable pub- 

* A Statistical View of American Agriculture : its 
home fesources and foreign markets, with suggestions 
for the schedules of the Federal Census of 1860. An 
address delivered, at New York, before the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society, on the organiza- 
tion of the Agricultural Section. By John Jay, Esq., 
Chairman of the Section and Foreign Corresponding 


Secretary of the Society. Published by D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. (Abridged.) 
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lications enrich our Library, have aroused the 
attention of the people and of Parliament to 
the truth, that the science of politics finds in 
the statistical element its most solid foundation. 

“ Statistics,” remarks M. Le Ray, “are to 
politics and the art of governing, what anatomy 
is to physiology in the study of the human 
body ; the observation of the stars to astrono- 
my; the study of species of animals, plants, 
and minerals to the natural history of the 
globe ; the analysis of the body to chemistry ; 
experimental physics to natural physics. The 
statesman who pretends to govern, without 
knowing the important facts which interest 
society, makes a more fruitless attempt, than 
the philosopher who should propose to make a 
general classification of the beings which com- 
pose the three kingdoms of nature, without 
knowing the essential characteristics of them.” 

The French Minister, in his opening address 
at the International Statistical Congress at 
Paris, in 1855, thus touched upon the philoso- 
phy of Statistical Science : 

“ Whether statistics prove the development 
of population, its increase or decrease, its riches 
or its misery, or whether they register the ele- 
ments of production and of consumption among 
nations, they tend always—and that is their 
chief merit—to discover and develop all the 
general laws which may assist to render men 
better and happier.” 

This remark, although predicated of statisti- 
cal science generally, is equally applicable to 
that part of it which pertains to agriculture, 
and which has been hitherto so singularly ne- 
glected. 

Commerce and manufactures, by their “ con- 
solidation of power and concentration of wealth,” 
have commanded to a far greater extent the at- 
tention of government. But the census shows 
beyond the possibility of error, that even now, 
and without reference to its future develop- 
ments, agriculture is the largest national inter- 
est of this Republic ; involving more than any 
other branch of industry, the wealth and the 
welfare of the country, and the labor and the 
happiness of the greatest number. 


It is natural that such an interest should in 
every enlightened community establish among 
its members a common ground of thought and 
action, however otherwise they may be divided. 

Thus we see in England and in the United 
States, amid scenes of party excitement, the 
warmest political opponents meeting cordially 
on the same platform at agricultural exhibi- 
tions ; and in France at the great “ Exposition” 
of 1855, the same pleasing spectacle was ex- 
hibited. 

Looking at the employment of the free male 
population of the United States over fifteen 
years of age, (numbering, in 1850, 5,371,876,) 
we find that the population engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits was 2,400,583 or 44.69 per cent; 
while the total number engaged in commerce, 
trade, manufactures, mechanics, arts, and min- 
ing, was only 1,596,265, or 29.72 per cent. 

These proportions differ materially from those 
of Great Britain, where the census in 1851, 
returned the persons engaged in commerce, 
trade, mining, and manufactures, at 3,748,074 
or 38.19 per cent. of the whole population, 20 
years of age and upwards, and those engaged 
in agriculture at only 1,576,081 or 16.1 per cent. 

Looking beyond the number of individuals 
employed in American agriculture, to the 
amount of capital invested in it, you will 
find it represented in 1850 at five billions 
of dollars, and that represented by all other 
branches of industry at less than one billion, 
giving to agriculture more than five-sixths of 
the whole; and although these figures may be 
but an approximation to the truth, the propor- 
tions are probably correct. 

Agriculture, by its products, adds to the 
wealth of the country some sixteen hundred 
millions per annum, and in the State of New 
York, where the assessed value of real estate is 
$1,107,272,715, notwithstanding the enormous 
wealth of the metropolis, the agricultural inter- 
est pays four-fifths of the taxes. 

Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, in his lectures on 
agricultural chemistry, says, that nine-tenths of 
the fixed capital of all civilized nations is em- 
barked in agriculture. 
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With these figures before us of the compara- 
tive population and wealth devoted to agricul- 
ture, we can appreciate without effort the truth 
of the remark made by Mr. Webster, in his 
well-known agricultural address at Boston, on 
his return from England. 

“ No man in England is so high as to be in- 
dependent of this great interest, no man so low 
as not to be affected by its prosperity or its de- 
cline. The same is true, eminently, emphati- 
cally, true with us. Agriculture feeds, to a 
great extent it clothes us; without it, we 
should not have manufactures, we should not 
have commerce. They all stand together like 
pillars in a cluster, the largest in the centre; 
and the largest is agriculture.” 

Apart from the general rule, that the agri- 
cultural wealth of a country is undoubtedly 
the first test of its internal resources, and the 
condition of its people, extra-territorial causes 
seem to be combining to give an unusual and 
increasing importance to the agricultural pro- 
ducts of America. 

The increase of population on the Eastern 
Continent, beyond the capacity of production, 
is investing the question of food with a signifi- 
cance that never belonged to it before. Con- 
sumption has there overtaken production, and 
henceforth, in England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and a great part of Germany, the food 
question will take precedence of all others, as 
the regulator of commerce, and entitled to the 
first attention and the wisest treatment on the 
part of government. 

In England, the turning point at which con- 
sumption overtook production, is said to have 
been in 1824, and from that time, two causes 
are held to have been constantly increasing the 
disproportion. The first of these, the increase 
of the population enlarging the consumption of 
breadstuffs, and the second growing out of the 
first—the demands of that population in part, 
for animal food, calling for a larger supply of 
cattle for the butcher, and consequently for a 
larger breadth of grazing and arable land for 
the production of green crops to rear and food 
them. 


Upon the political importance of the Bread 
question in Europe, it is not necessary to en- 
large. It is a matter within the personal know- 
ledge of the present generation. The famine 
of 1847, in Ireland alone was attended by the 
loss of half a million of lives. 

To the existence and power of the French 
Government, as one of their own writers has 
remarked, the mildew on an ear of corn, or the 
oidium on a bunch of grapes, are of more vital 
consequence than the splendor of imperial 
jewels, or the marvels of a thousand handi- 
crafts. Whatever in our day cuts off the small 
profits of the industrial classes in Europe, or 
threatens multitudes with starvation, strikes 
at the stability of the political institutions of 
the land, and wields a mighty influence whether 
for evil or for good. 

The very existance of thrones may be af- 
fected—indeed some think their existence has 
been determined, by causes apparently insigni- 
ficant as the rot in the potatoe, or the weevil 
in a grain of wheat. 

This overplus of population and deficiency 
of food in Europe, is of such recent origin, and 
as yet so slightly felt, that, as a nation, we 
have hardly begun to realize that it is to be of 
permanent continuance. But European econo- 
mists recognize and appreciate the fact, that an 
inevitable and increasing demand for food, with 
an insufficient and diminishing home supply, 
will give henceforth to the Bread question, an 
immense political as well as moneyed signifi- 
cance ; and the sufficiency of each successive 
crop at home and abroad, to satisfy the wants 
of the people, within the limits of their capaci- 
ty to purchase, is become a question of con- 
stantly recurring and earnest speculation. 

The contemplative statesmen of Western 
Europe, especially of England, foresee that with 
a limited area, and an increasing population, 
the time is at hand when, despite every effort 
to postpone it, by improved cultivation in 
which England now leads the world, their own 
productions will be more and more inadequate 
to supply the needs of their people, and the 
failure of a single harvest, aecording to an 
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English writer, might be naturally followed by 
war, famine and disease. 

A brief century ago a very different state of 4 
things existed. In 1756, M. D’Anqueille, a 
French political economist and statesman, re- 
marked that “ England could grow corn enough 
in one year to supply herself for four.” 

Now, England is said to import food annually 
to the amount of some forty-five millions ster- 
ling, in corn, wheat, barley, oats, beans, meal, 
and flour; besides live animals, meat, cheese, and 
butter ; and her pepulation is increasing at the 
rate of one thousand a day. 

The contrast between now and then is the 
more remarkable, when we remember that 
England is estimated to have three times as 
much land under cultivation as when D’An- 
queille wrote, and that the ratio of her crops to 
the acre is doubled, if not trebled. 

In France, despite the efforts of government 
to secure for the people sufficiency of food, the 
scientific researches of M. Payen, of the French 
Institute, on the public alimentation of France, 
confirm the inferences drawn by M. de Lavergne 
from the condition of the French peasantry. 
The nation, it is said, have not enough to eat, even 
to supply the natural wants of the human frame. 

The official report of the products of the re- 
cent Universal Exposition of France, in dwell- 
ing upon the agricultural ability of the empire 
to support its population—referring to the fact 
that France has raised in good years 97,000,000 
hectolitres of wheat, which represents the sus- 
tenance of 32,000,000 of individuals, added, 
“and there are unfortunately more than 4,000,- 
000 of our compatriots who are not in the 
habit of eating bread.” Indeed it has been 
broached as an interesting question how far the 
physical deterioration of the standard of growth 
in parts of the French Empire is the result of 
an inadequate supply of nutritious food. Some 
plausibility is given to this suggestion, by the 
statement that the number of conscripts who 
are rejected on account of deficient health, 
strength, and stature, is constantly on the in- 
crease. Forty per cent are said to be turned 


back for that cause, and although since 1789, 


the standard has been three times reduced, as 
large a proportion of the conscripts is below 
the required height (five feet two inches,) as 
before the changes, showing, as the late Profes- 
sor Johnston remarks, how closely the discus- 
sion of agriculture is connected with that of 
the most profound social evils. The importance 
and dignity of the entire subject become yet 
more striking in view of the great truth so for- 
cibly alluded to by Lord Stanley in his Address 
on Public Health, “ That whatever exception 
may be found in individual instances, when you 
come to deal with man in the mass, physical 
and social decay necessarily go together.” 

In Spain, whose central table-lands are reck- 
oned among the finest wheat growing districts 
in the world, the culture is most rude and im- 
perfect, and some tracts are partly overgrown 
with broom and daphne. 

Throughout Prussia, Austria, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Bavaria, and most of the minor German 
States, the increase of population is attended 
not with an increase, but rather with a decrease 
of the breadth of land devoted to cereal pro- 
duce. In France,that decrease has been made 
greater by the absorption of land in the culti- 
vation of the Silesian sugar-beet, and a similar 
decrease is found in Western Europe, with the 
exception of Belgium and Holland, which are 
grazing rather than agricultural countries, and 
are themselves purchasers of foreign grain. And 
excepting also Russia, which is making extra- 
ordinary efforts, involving no slight revolutions, 
social and political, to maintain its markets, and 
to secure its agricultural supremacy. That 
mighty empire, with a population of sixty-five 
millions of souls, and embracing in Europe, 
Asia, and America, one sixteenth of the world, 
presents many prominent points of similarity 
as well as contrast to the United States, which, 
without anticipating the rivalry that may here- 
after arise between the two countries, invest 
with a peculiar interest for our own country- 
men, the newly developed features of its impe- 
rial policy, and especially those which relate to 
the social elevation of its laborers and the im- 
provement of its modes cf culture, 
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Agriculture, in the continental states, is at a 
low ebb, and by no means keeps pace with the 
increasing requirements of the population. 

For the supply of their wants, annually be- 
coming greater, they begin to look in great part 
to the American Continent. “ One fact,” says 
the Mark Lane Gazette, “is clear, that it is to 
Western America that we must in future look 
for the largest amount of cereal produce.” 


I have permitted myself, gentlemen, to dwell 
for a few moments upon the subject of a foreign 
demand for breadstuffs, for the reason that al- 
though that demand is of recent origin, and is 
still limited both in extent and degree, it would 
seem that in the natural order of things that 
demand must not only increase throughout the 
whole of Western and in parts of Eastern Eu- 
rope, but extend to other quarters of the globe, 
and form a necessary feature of increasing pro- 
minence, in every intelligent view of the agri- 
cultural aims and resources of the United States. 

While recognizing the truth that lies at the 
basis of Statistical Science, and that should 
never be lost sight of in an association like this, 
that fancy and theory are inadmissible, and 
that Newton’s motto, “ Hypotheses non fingo,” 
should be our guiding rule, we cannot forget, 
that while England and France count their ages 
by centuries, our Republic is yet in its infancy, 
and that, in a general glance such as we are 
about giving to the agriculture of our young 
land, the view would be meagre and incom- 
plete, were we not to notice the surrounding 
circumstances, that are beginning to shape its 
character and influence its growth. 

With the facts before us to which I have re- 
ferred, in regard to the existing demand for 
bread in Europe, let us now look at the general 
capacity of our country for affording a supply. 

The number of square miles contained in the 
area of the United States of America is within 
a fraction of three millions (2,963,666,) some- 
what more than one-third the area of North 
America, exclusive of the West Indies, and 
nearly double the area of all Europe, excepting 
Russia. 


Two countries in either hemisphere approach 
the United States in area; the one Russia, con- 
taining twenty-one hundred thousand square 
miles; the other Brazil, having twenty-seven 
hundred thousand square miles. 

The aggregate population of the United 
States has increased from 3,929,827, in 1790, to 
23,191,876, in 1850. The estimated population 
for the present year, 1858, is little over twenty- 
nine millions, now for the first time approximat- 
ing that of the United Kingdom. According to 
the ratio of increase from 1840 to 1850, the 
population in 1900 would be one hundred and 
seven millions. The annual increase from 1790 
has been four times as great as Russia, six times 
as great as Great Britain, nine times as great 
as Austria, ten times as great as France. 

In 1850, the density of population for the 
existing territory of the United States was 
7.90 persons to the square mile. In the New 
England States, the density was 41.94 to the 
square mile. In the middle states 57.79, while 
California and Texas together had less than one 
person to the square mile. When the increase 
of our native and foreign population shall in- 
vest with the density of New England the 
whole territory of the United States, its popu- 
lation will amount to one hundred and twenty- 
three millions. With the density of the mid- 
dle states, of 57.79 to the square mile, it would 
amount to one hundred and seventy millions. 

The density of Spain (78.03,) would make it 
two hundred millions. That of France (172.74,) 
five hundred million. That of Great Britain, 
in 1851, (332.00,) six hnndred and sixty mil- 
lions, while the density of Belgium (388.60,) 
were it possible to support such a population 
on this continent, would give us eleven hundred 
and fifty millions Such a population, however, 
or anything approaching to it, is a thing im- 
possible in the United States, for the reason 
that a large portion of its territory is a barren 
waste, incapable of tillage. Such is the charac- 
ter of the space between the 99th meridian 
and the Rocky Mountains, denominated “ The 
Great American Plain,” and the space from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, with the- ex 
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ception of the rich but narrow belt along the 
ocean, may also be regarded, in comparison with 
other portions of the United States, as a wilder- 
ness unfitted for the use of the husbandman. 

I do not mention these figures, with any in- 
tent of digressing from the subject before us, 
into idle speculations on the future destiny of 
the Republic, based upon the extent of its area, 
but to direct your attention to the fact so in- 
timately connected with a just view of Ameri- 
can agriculture, that making ample allowance 
for the unproductive parts of our territory, 
looking only to those parts whose fertility is 
known, the country is capable of producing a 
vast excess of food over the quantity required 
for home consumption by its present and imme- 
diately prospective population, even with all 
the immigration that a wisely directed govern- 
mental policy may induce ; and that it must be 
in part the industrial mission of the United 
States for long years, it may, perhaps, be for 
centuries to come, to produce -food for the con- 
sumption of foreign nations. 

It may be said of America as it has been said 
of Great Britain, that she has a relative as well 
as an absolute existence; and this truth becomes 
very striking in this connection, when we look 
at her, not alone as the bountiful supplier of 
her own fast-increasing population, but as des- 
tined to become, in all human probability, above 
and beyond. their wants, the greatest grain 
market in the world; ready to assist Europe 
on the one hand and Asia on the other. It 
grows more apparent when we consider not 
simply the large extent of her area, and the 
small density of her population, but the diver- 
sity of her climate, the fertility of her western 
prairies, her Mississippi Valley, her Atlantic 
and Pacific slopes, and regard at the same time 
the intelligence and energy of her farmers, her 
public schools, her agricultural associations, and 
her free press; the expanding influences of her 
institutions, and her commaniing central posi- 
tion. 

I need not enlarge further upon the pre-emi- 
nent importance of American agriculture as a 
national interest that is destined to furnish the 


bulk of our exports, nor of the statistics that 
pertain to its various branches. 

The facts to which I have directed your at- 
tention, showing the wants of Europe and the 
capacity of America, are sufficiently conclusive 
on that point. But I may be allowed for an 
instant, before leaving this branch of our sub- 
ject, to remind you that the increase of our 
exports is but one of the phases in which the 
subject is connected with ‘the welfare of the 
nation. 

Our national strength consists far less in the 
extent of our area than in the number, the 
youthfulness, the industry and moral qualitics 
of our people. 

These indicate our productive power, which 
is to be guided into the most profitable chan- 
nels. Whatever assists us in the development 
and direction of these characteristics, under the 
most advantageous moral conditions, contributes 
to our national strength, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. 

How far American agriculture, with its mil- 
lions of acres yet unbroken, a population of 
thirty millions to feed, and a growing demand 
for breadstuffs in foreign markets, is calculated 
to aid that development, is a question to which 
I propose simply to allude, as one that will re- 
ceive new light from each successive census, 
and from the increasing number of intelligent 
minds that will be engaged in scrutinizing and 
collating its returns, and in educing from them 
natural laws, marked by mathematical accuracy, 
and possessing almost the certainty of moral 
truth. 

It may well be that those statistics shall as- 
sist us to solve the problem, at this time so 
momentous to the citizens of this metropolis, 
how we can most readily transplant the im- 
ported pauperism of our cities, to the prairies 
and valleys of the west ; and enable us to con- 
vert a festering and dangerous mass of munici- 
pal corruption, into a healthful element of 
national prosperity. 

It may well be, that by the successive re- 
turns of the census, great natural laws may be 
practically developed, that are as yet but par- 
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tially and theoretically discerned; and that 
moral and economic questions which have long 
puzzled the philosophers and philanthropists of 
both hemispheres, and that now perplex and 
confound our politicians, shall be resolved into 
the simplest elements of political economy, 
governed by rules, which, although based upon 
selfish motives, will be found wide-spread as 
human intelligence, and permanent as the prin- 
ciple of self-interest. 


Statistics to be thus available must be com- 
plete, and in England they are quite conscious 
of the comparatively slight value attaching to 
desultory, fragmentary, isolated returns, educed 
for special purposes and deficient in unity. 

It is now regarded as an axiom, that compa- 
rative statistics cannot content themselves with 
partial and uncertain observations, but must 
always repose on reality, and always submit to 
the law of numbers. 


Our learned foreign associate, Mr. Quetelet, 
who has introduced into the science of statis- 
tics, a new spirit of philosophic analysis, ob- 


serves, that “ All observation tends to confirm 
the truth of the proposition, that whatever 
concerns the human race, considered collective- 
ly, is of the order of physical facts. The 
greater the number of the individuals, the 
more completely does the will of individuals 
disappear, and allow the series of general facts 
which depend upon the causes by which society 
exists, and is preserved, to predominate. “We 
must admit,” he remarks, “that on submitting 
to careful experiment unorganized bodies and 
the social system, we are unable to say on which 
side causes act in their effects with the greatest 
regularity.” 

Another of our foreign associates, Lord Stan- 
ley, early prominent among British statesmen, 
and who, I may say in passing, has vindicated 
his ancestral claim to greatness, not simply by 
his wisdom and industry in Parliament, but by 
the earnest and philosophic spirit he has ex- 
hibited in scientific and philanthropic efforts, 
gave, not long since, an admirable exposition 
before the London Statistical Society, of the 


nature and objects of Statistical Science. Re- 
garding it as dealing with man in the aggregate, 
and developing results that can be calculated 
with mathematical precision, and thus leading 
us, step by step, to the knowledge of the laws 
that govern the social system, Lord Stanley re- 
marked, “ When, therefore, in discussing social 
questions, we apply the statistical test, we are 
really doing nothing more than appealing from 
imagination to fact, from conjecture to certainty, 
from an imperfect to a perfect mode of obser- 
vation.” 

Bearing in mind the necessity of universality 
and completeness in all statistical returns, to in- 
sure accuracy and certainty in our deductions 
from them, it is clear that the statistics of agri- 
culture should comprise, as far as possible, all 
the conditions, proceeds and results of the agri- 
cultural industry of the country at a given 
time, and all the facts which may assist towards 
their proper appreciation in aN their different 
aspects. For the performance of such a work 
throughout the length and breadth of a vast 
empire, it is obvious that the efforts of private 
associations, or even of local governments, are 
utterly unequal. 

This is singularly exemplified by a glance at 
the disjointed and unequal action of the State 
governments on this subject. 

In most of the States there is a census taken 
at varying intervals of two, four, six, seven, 
eight and ten years. In Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, there is no regular state census. 

In 1850 it was ascertained that in New Hamp- 
shire the last census was in 1783. In New Jer- 
sey there had been none in the present cen- 
tury ; and in Vermont the last was in 1771. 
Massachusetts has taken the lead in the extent, 
accuracy and minuteness of her statistical in- 
vestigations. The recent New York census of 
1845, and that of 1855, prepared under the di- 
rection of the Hon. Joel T. Headly, Secretary 
of State, are probably the most complete of 
any. The legislative appropriations of this 
State, for geological and agricultural purposes, 
have been liberal. In Ohio, the state census 
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is taken every four years, with yearly returns 
of the acres in wheat and corn, and their yield. 

Statistics are now recognized as the peculiar 
function of the State, in a sense in which no 
other science is so; and in the United States 
the Federal Government alone has the power 
and the opportunity to give it the abundance, 
universality and accuracy that are essential to 
enable the American statistician to avoid the 
errors that are constantly occurring in the cal- 
culation of mean results from an insufficient 
number of data, and without sufficient oppor- 
tunity to eliminate and allow for disturbing 
causes. 

In Europe there have been recommended by 
the recent statistical congresses as important 
accompaniments of an agricultural census, min- 
ute features, which, however desirable, will be 
for us, from the inevitable circumstances of our 
position, for a long time to come, impracticable. 
They include a plan of surveys, by which the 
entire territory is to be surveyed and mapped 
in a uniform marmer, on a scale of about three 
inches to a mile, the scale commonly adopted 
in England, with the boundaries of counties 
and townships, the triangulation, the details of 
roads, and, where the lines are permanent, of 
farm and fields—fixing, by districts, the aver- 
age value and character of the land, the higher 
types and values of the cultivation, the whole 
arranged with reference to ease of revision at 
stated periods. The scale of maps for villages 
and crowded districts, it has been suggested, 
might be fifty inches to the mile, with index 
maps, showing a considerable surface of the 
country, when minute detail is not required. 
I note the suggestion to show the thoroughness 
proposed in Europe, and as one which may, 
perhaps, be advantageously adopted for special 
purposes, in some parts of our own country. 

I will now call your attention to what has 
actually been accomplished towards the statis- 
tics of American agriculture by the Federal 
government. 

A general census has been taken in the United 
States every tenth year, beginning with 1790, 
in compliance with the provisions of the Federal 


constitution, for the apportionment of repre- 
sentation and taxation among the States, ac- 
cording to their representative members ; but 
until very recently the census has furnished few 
national data upon the prominent branches of 
American industry. 

Our governmental statistics have had refer- 
ence to population, to revenue, trade, com- 
merce, and navigation. ‘They have of late 
touched upon the moral, the social, the physical 
condition of the people ; including religion, edu- 
cation, crime, and pauperism ; while agriculture 
received little attention, until, in 1840, it was 
partially included in the Federal schedules for 
that year. 

In the Census of 1850, one schedule out of 
six, more full in its details, was devoted to agri- 
culture. These schedules were prepared by a 
special committee in the Senate, and they were 
assisted by valuable suggestions from our co- 
laborer, Mr. Archibald Russell, whose services 
in this regard were publicly acknowledged, and 
who thus in advance aided in preparing the way 
for the labors of this association, whose infancy 
he so faithfully nursed, and whose maturer 
course by Sections, he has within a few months 
so auspiciously inaugurated. 

The materials gathered in these Census, es- 
pecially the last, despite the errors and imper- 
fections incident to the inception of so vast an 
undertaking, afford a most excellent basis for 
future comparison ; and indicate the respectful 
attention which agricultural statistics must 
henceforth claim at the hands of the govern- 
ment, stimulated as they will be by popular 
pressure from without, by the demands of the 
farmers of the United States, recognizing at 
last in agriculture a branch of industry not in- 
ferior to commerce or to manufactures, but one 
far surfassing them both in extent and import- 
ance ; the great overshawdowing interest of the 
nation, by which all others thrive, and which 
has the right to demand the constant, chiefest, 
and most enlightened regard, at the hands 
of their Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The following is an abstract or general summary from the Digest of the Statistics of Manu- 
factures, which has just been completed in accordance with an act of Congress. While this table 
presents only the general results, the Digest itself develops the condition of every branch of 
manufacturing industry in 1850, and will doubtless attract a large share of public attention, as 
presenting authentic information respecting the manufactures of all the States in that year: 


States. No. of Estab- Capital Cost of Raw Male Female Cost of Value of 
lishments. Material. 6 hands. 3 product. 
y $3,450,606 $2,224,960 : 539 y $4,528,876 
2 305,015 30 16 537,908 
California. 1,006,197 tees 12,862,524 
Connecticut 3,482 23,890,348 589, 3 y 16,483 
Delaware 53 2,978,945 34,6 6 
District of Colum’a 7 


Tilinois 
Indiana 
25 1,292,875 
Kentucky 11,810,462 
Louisiana. 1 5,032,424 
Maine. 14,599,152 13,553,144 
Maryland 14,664,450 17,394,436 2 3% 32,591,892 
Massachusetts ---- 8,25 83,357,642 85,856,771 y j 7 151,137,145 
2,0: 6,563,660 6,136,328 354 y y 11,169,002 
1,815,820 1,275,771 15 2,912,068 
8,576,607 12,798,351 24,324,418 
18,242,114 12,745,466 y 2 23,164,503 
22,183,580 21,990,236 ,202, 39,711,206 
N. Carolina-++-++- 2,587 7,224,745 4,602,501 1,784,604 
Ohi 10,622 29,019,538 34,678,019 ,05 K 13,467,156 691, 
Pennsylvania 94,473,810 87,206,377 y 3,32% 155,044,910 
Rhode Island 12,923,176 13,189,909 2,8: if 22,093,258 
8. Carolina y 6,053,265 2,787,534 99% 7 y y 7,045,477 
Tennessee: ++ «+ 27,7: 9,725,608 
y 1,164,538 
8,570,920 
Virginia 
Wisconsin - ++ «+ 
Minnesota 


291220 
$525,149,108 554,783,917 713,154 225,491 $232,957,440 $1,010,628,779 


Statement of the quantity of Iron and Steel imported into the U. States during the fiscal years of 1856, ’7, § 8. 


ARTICLES. Quantity. Value. ity. Quantity. Value. 

Bar iron, ewt.++ ++ +++++++ 2,163,449 $5,252,785 $4,423,935 1,314,628 $3,318,913 
Rod iron 193,82 478,523 809,901 167,709 

Hoop iron, lbs. 13,223,639 345,004 324,675 9,519,581 

Sheet iron 31,387,353 814,342 1,082,380 29,523,002 

Pig iron, ewt++ ++ ++++++++ 1,180,239 1,171,085 1,004,742 837,717 

Old and scrap iron 185,112 { 111,689 

Railroad iron - 6,179,280 7,455,596 

Wire, cap and bonnet, Ibs. 155,376 893 ‘ 6,168 

Nails, spikes and tacks--+- 2,292,696 127,879 : 188,756 

Chain cables--+------ 15,850,788 485,568 y 293,124 

Anchors and parts 12 39,856 842,8: 32,980 

Anvils and parts 46,828 67,926 

Manuf. of iron and steel - 6,810,685 7,521,625 

Steel, ewt. 2,538,323 2,633,614 214,317 1,873,111 


Totalser++ $24,580,262 $25,954,111 $16,328,639 
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Florida 103 547,060 220,611 876 115 199,542 ‘668,235 
Georgia ----++++++ 1,522 5,456,482 | 917 | 1,718 | 664 7,082,075 
New Mexico-----» 23 68,300 110,220 81 20,772 209,010 
62 843,600 809,560 388,620 2,236,640 
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STATISTICS OF AMERICAN STATES. 
NO. 2. 
REPUBLIC OF CHILE. 


Lat. 24° 30’ to 55° 59’ S. 
Long.68° 56’ to 74° 35’ W. 
Area, 249,952 sq. miles. 


Populat’n(1854,)1,439,120. 
Density, 5.76 to sq. mile. 
Capital, SANTIAGO. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Executive.—President, elected by provincial 
colleges, the members of which (in numbers 
three times as many as the representatives in 
Congress) are elected by the people of the sev- 
eral departments. Should none of the candi- 
dates receive a majority of votes, then Congress 
chooses between the two having the largest 
numbers. The Presidential term is five years, 
commencing on the 18th of September. Dur- 
ing his absence or disability, the Minister of 
the Interior exercises the executive power, with 
the title of Vice-President. 

Administration.—1. Minister of Foreign and 
Internal Relations; 2. Minister of Finance, 
(hacienda) ; 3. Minister of War and Marine; 
and 4. Minister of Religion and Public Instruc- 
tion. They are immediately responsible to 
Congress for every order of the President they 
may countersign. 

Council of State—All the ministers, two mem- 
bers of the High Court of Justice, an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary, a general of the army, a chief 
of the Department .of Finance, two ex-minis- 
ters, two ex-intendentes, &c. 

Legislature.—A Congress composed of a Cham- 
ber of Deputies of one member for every 20,000 
inhabitants, and a Senate of twenty members. 
Deputies are elected for three years, and Sena- 
tors for nine years. Sessions annual, and limit- 
ed in duration from Ist June to 3lst August ; 
but the President, with the consent of the 
Council of State, can convene Congress at any 
time. All native born qualified electors are 
eligible as members; and foreigners six years 
after being naturalized. 

Conservative Commission—On the day before 
the close of the ordinary session, the Senate 
elects seven of its members to compose the 
“Conservative Commission,” whose functions 
continue until the next regular meeting, and 
whose duties are to watch over the constitution 
and laws that they be observed, &ec. 

Judiciary._-A Supreme Court at the capital ; 
Courts of Appeal at Concepcion, Santiago, and 
La Serena; a Tribunal of Accounts; and in the 
provincial capitals, primary courts of civil and 
criminal’ jurisdiction, &c, 

National Religion—The Holy Apostolic Ro- 


man Catholic. The church is under the direc- 
tion of the Archbishop. of Santiago, and the 
Bishops of La Serena, La Concepcion, and San 
Carlos de Chiloe. There are ecclesiastical courts 
in each of the dioceses. 


Local Governments.—Provinces are governed 
immediately by infendentes ; departments by 
gobiernos ; sub-delegations by sub-delegates, 
and districts by inspectors; and each have 
their proper courts of justice, financial offi- 
cers, &c. 


PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS AND PASSES IN CHILE. 
Names. Lat.S. Long.W. Hgt., ft. 
Portezuelo Come 
Coballo +. 36/ 
Cordelera de Do- 
Portezuelo Dona 


69° 20’ 14,521 
13,431 
14,849 


15,575 
22/301 


Cordelera de la 
Laguna ee 
Aconcagua +++ ++ 
Compana de 
Quillota -- --.-Cordilleras.32° 57’ 
32° 49/ 
Andes-- 33° 05/ 
San Francisco---- “ 12/ 
Cerro Amarillo -- Cordilleras.33° 18’ 
Cerro del Plomo- - Andes- ---33° 19/ 
297 
Cuesta Prado-- -- Cordilleras.33° 25 
La Vinilla--..... 33° 26’ 
Portillo, East 
Pass «+ Andes: +++33+ 35’ 
Portillo de los 
San Jose «000339 42/ 
San Pedro Nolas- 


+++30° 30/ 
+320 297 


Cumbre Pass ---- 


CO te 
Horcon de Pie- 
Aculeo os 0000330 55/ 
Cerros de Alhue-+ «++-33° 59/ 
Cruz de Piedra.-- Andes----34° 12/ 
Descabezado 35° 00/ 
Cerro Coligual;- -Cordilleras.36° 50/ 

Voleano de An 
+++37° 07/ 

Volcano de Llay- 
ee 38° 50’ 


72° 15/ ‘807 
71° 02 9,245 
72° 03! 
71° 57’ 16,0002 
73° 15’ 
72° 36’ 7,550 
72° 31’ 8,000 


72° 50’ 7,510 
72° 48’ 8.030 


Volcano 
Rica 
Cuesta Paragu- 
dehue -------+-Cordilleras.40° 02’ 
Volcano de Osor- 
ee ee Andeses «41° 09/ 


Voleano Minchin- 


60420 
2430 12/ 
43° 29/ 


El Corcovado. «+ 
Yanteles. «++ +++ 


69° 23/ 
69° 57’ 

71° 06’ 6,053 

, § 12,488 

70° 

69° 48’ 20,368 

70° 12’ 16,998 

70° 54’ 7,316 

70° 07’ 17,825 

69° 51’ 22,450 

70° 50’ 6,083 

71° 14’ 5,358 

69° 46’ 14,315 

13,362 

69° 51’ 18,150 

70° 15’ 10,952 

7,313 

70° 50’ 4,888 

70° 54’ 7,332 

70° 03’ 17,126 

69° 43’ 17,664 

“ 
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PRINCIPAL LAKES. 
Provinces. Lakes. 
-Coquimbo. Totoral-. . 
Laja- © 
Gualletue -- -- 
Villa-Rica 
Rinihue- - 
Ranco: oe 
Puychue 
Rupanco 
Esmeralda. «+ 
Llanquihue-- +++ 


- Arauco. 
aldivi ia. 


Inca Aconcagua 
Santiago. 
Mapocho 
Batuco «+ «++++ 
Bucalemu (cat) 
Aculeo - 
Cauquenes. 
Las Garzas- ++ Talea. 
Mondaca +++++++«- Maule. 


:-Colchagua, 


PRINCIPAL RIVERS. 

Names. Province. Month. 
Copiapo- Lat..-2 
cece ce ce ce cee 
Chuapa----- cce cece 
Petorca-«++ +++. 
Aconcagua: 

Rapel co Santiago - 
Mataquito Colchagus - 
Maule «+ «+++ ++ Talea and 
‘i 
te Arauco - 

Levu - 
Tumperial 
Tolten 

Bueno - tee 


“ 


ere ee ee 
“Valdivia 
51’ 
12° 


BAYS AND HARBORS, 

Ports of Entry.—Valparaiso, Coquimbo, Huas- 
co, Copaipo or Caldera, Talcahuano, Constitu- 
cion, Valdivia, Ancud, Bulnes. 

Other Ports.—Topocaima, Vichuquen, Bode- 
gas, Papudo, Pichidangue, Conchali, Zapallar, 
Tongoi, Totoralillo, Chanaral, Herradura, Pa- 
gonales, Animas, Bar ranquillas, Penco, Lirquen, 
Tome, Colcura, Rio Bueno, San Miguel. 


CIVIL DIVISIONS OF CHILE. 
ts. Parishes. Subdelegat’s. Dists. 
Atacama - 4 3 34 120 
Coquimbo 
Aconeagua 


V aparaiso 
Colchagua 

Tales, ce vc 
Maule ---- + 
Nuble----- 
Concepcion «+ ++. 
3 
Valdivia 3 


“ 


1 
Llanquihue (Col.) 1 
1 


Magallanes 


57 


Provinces. 
Maule. 


POPULATION OF PROVINCES. 


Provinces. Males. 
30,82 
Coquimbo- 
Aconcagua 


Females. 


Colchagua 


Concepcion 

AYaUuco + 22,235 

15,617 

31,176 
Colonies. 

Llanquihue 

Magallanes -- 


Total. «712,932 1,439,120 


aor'g yrs. of age.151,722 294,7 727 
| 162) 706 
135, 346 


100 and upwards: - 
++ +6497 ,439 481,811 
191,711 
45,518 
7,148 


70,416 
53,283 


979,250 
380,582 
62,272 
17,016 


Single-+-+- 
Married 

Widowed 
Widowed Married- 


Can Read. «+ «+ 123,437 
Can Write ---100,011 


12,029 
3,678 

5,879 

215586 


9,868 
193,853 


At Public Schools- 
At Municipal “ 
At Private 
Total at School-- 


2,828 
1,469 
2,939 
7,236 


720,938 
5,250 


Natives of Chile- -698,513 
Foreigners-++-+++ 14,419 


1,419,451 
19,669 


- + 1,010,336 
1,119,802 
“ 1,439,120 


Population of Chile in 1832-- 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS. 
Provinces. Capitals, ete. 


Atacama: ++ C Vallenar, Freirina, Caldera and 
uasco. 
Coquimbo. -- La Serena Illapa, Combarbala, Ovalle, 
ui, Coquimbo, Tongoi, Tortoralillo. 
Aconcagua San Feline Andes, Ligua, Petorca, Pu- 
taendo. 
- Santiago, Melipella, Rancagua, Victoria, 
San Antonio. 
- Valparaiso, Quillota, Casa-Blanca. 
- San Fernando, Rengo, Curico, Topocal- 
ma, Bichuquen, Llico, Tuman. 
Talea, Molina. 


Santiago... 


Valparaiso -- 
Colchagua - 


Talca- +... 


60 [Fes. 
Total. 
Carisso-- ++ « 19,864 50,690 
56,592 110/589 
57,352 111/504 
133,614 138,885 272,499 
57.976 58,067 116,043 
92/395 100,309 192/704 
Talos 38,534 40,905 79,439 
50,048 50 744 100,792 
55,361 110,291 
21231 43,466 
13,676 29,293 
33,410 61,536 
1,773 3,826 
65 153 
to 50 204.578 213,166 417,744 
50 to 80 56,080 60,195 116,275 
80 to 85 671 1238 
8 t 9" 512 562 11074 
90 to 939 1,233 2'172 
95 tol00* 244 325 569 
_ 
05,2 
14,857 
5,147 
8'818 
28)822 
21 33 120 
6 23 99 
4 33 156 
5 25 114 
17 33 193 
6 20 109 
4 18 58 
10 27 133 
1 2 13 
1 oe eo 
144 420 1,999 
XUM 
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Provinces. Capitals, ete. 


++++++Cauquenes, Chanco, Constitucion, Parral, 
Quirihue, Curinape. 
San Carlos, Chillan, Bulnes. 
Concepcion - - Concepcion, Taleahuano, Penco, Lirquen, 
Tome, Colcura. 
Aranco- --++Arauco. 
Valdivia-- Valdivia, La Union, Osorno, Cruses, San 
Jose, Arique. 
San Carlos, or Ancud, Castro, Chacao. 


Magallanes-- San Miguel, Port Bulnes. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


-—Students— 


Institutions. Number. Males. Females. 


Colleges, National 
1,619 


Separate, for Males- 
Females 24 
Conventual +++ 6 
Instituto Nacional, Univ. Dep't. 1 
Preparatory. 1 
6 


++ 238 


Special Schools 
N ational Schools for Males - 
65 
Municipal School for Males--+ 66 
30 
Private Schools &c., for Males: - -194 
Females: 105 


Total 


NATIONAL FORCES. 
1.—Army of the Republic. 


Artillery 
Infantry: 


1 Regiment---.- 
++++4 Battalions-.---- LG 
1 Regt. Grenadiers 
Cavalry 1 Dragoons 

1 Squadron Lancers. - 
Military School—Cadets, &c 0 


Total strength---.-- +3,246 


2.—National Guard (31st December, 1855.) 


Provinces. Cavalry. Total. 
Coquimbo---- 
Aconcagua 


Total.. 1,080 


3.—Navy of the Republic (1855.) 


Corvette ‘ Constitution” 18 guns. 
Brigantine «14 
Meteora” 
Hermaphrodite “ J: anequeo” 
Barque ‘ Infatigable” 
Steamer ‘ Cazador” 
Frigate “Chile,” 1,767 tons 
Steamer “ Esmeralda, ” 850 tons, "200 horse power. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 
1.—Revenue Account 


1.. $4,712,147 
te 4'937, 384 
5,511,918 


2.—Public Debt (1855-6). 
Debt Jan. 1, 1855. Redeemed. ~*~ 1, 1856 
ebt 


6,833 bonds a 6 
per cent - -- - £683,300 

6,574 bends ‘at 
657,400 


3 per cent--- 
Total foreign.£1,340,700 £44,600 £1 296,100 
Or, $6,703,500 $223,000 $6,480,500 
Consolidated’ Interior Debt, . per cent, re- 


cognized 30th July, ’ +++ 1,475,675 
Sequestrations recognized at 3 per cent: + "484, 725 


£29,300 
15,300 


£654,000 
642,100 


Total foreign and domestic ++ ++++++++++$8,440,900 


COMMERCE OF CHILI. 
1.—General Statement. 
Exports of domestic products.$13,278,416 
“ foreign products-- 1,348,740 


Total exports-- ++ ++ ++ ++ $14,627,156 
Imports from for’n countries. 17,428,299 18,443,287 


++ $32,055,453 $36,120,198 
2.— Value of —— Exports. 
$1, 


"405, 580 
2, 772, 366 


$16,108,398 
1568,513 


$17,676,911 


Total commerce: 


Flour 


Copper in 

Native Copper «++ 

Ores of Copper. «+ ++ ++ 

Ores of Silver 

Silver and Copper Ores 963 

Vegetables, beans, &c- 89,984 

3.— Quantities of a Exported. 
1855. 


Copper in bars, quintals-- 171,98 989 
Native Copper, 144, 216 
Ores of Copper, “ 

Silver and Copper Ores -- 

Ores of Silver, «6157617 
Ores of Cobalt, 
Silver in bars, &c., mares- 301,577 


Receipts. 
1851 | 185 
| ++ 5,480,480 | 185 
5,552,484 | 185 
25 
211 
669 sees 
12,029 
2,828 
1,469 
5,879 
2,939 
763 26,153 6,555 
men. 
“ 
“ 
TAIN ids, ils 
16 
93 
65 
89 
alparaiso +++ + 60 
6,554 4,254 10,828 26 
1,235 877 112 
Maule-..-...-. 236 1,004 761 3,001 
998 1,784 2,782 177,765 
Concepcion-+-+++ 171 955 637 1,763 559,560 
Valdivia----.». 65 884 1,648 2,597 9,873 
293 9,222 912 10,427 255,799 
29,757) 23,845 54,682 270,984 
XUM 
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4. Importation of Sugar, Coffee, Tea and Iron. 


Sugar, Coffee, Tea, Tron, 

arrobas. quintals. pounds. quintals. 
1844..++245,217 1,939 26,713 38,600 
1845. - 330,307 1,722 31,552 52,963 
1846. -- -607,427 1,941 25,227 18,991 
1847- -- -511,837 921 33,728 14,968 
1848. -- -413,956 2,064 49,568 32,989 
1849. .. 227,097 1,447 53,032 43,956 
1850- -- - 508,281 2,737 36,513 58,969 
1851- -- - 850,729 1,670 80,447 38,842 
1852- -- - 730,757 4,188 104,207 115,835 
1853- --- 711,635 3,069 65,895 14,175 
1854----731 "427 2,954 89,960 52,859 
1855. ++ 1 513, 815 4,518 112 155,740 

5. Annual Movement of Commerce. 

Years Exports. Imports. Total. 
1844.---- $4, ,561 $8,596,674 $13,478,235 
1845----- 5 623,181 9,104,764 14,727,945 
1846. 6,340,384 10,149,136 16,489,520 
7,021,334 10; 068, 849 17,090,183 
1848.---- 7,234,469 8,601,557 15,836,026 
1849...-- 9,424,220 10,722,719 20,146,939 
1850----- 11,392,452 11,788,195 23,180,647 
1851----- 9,666,354 15,884,972 25,551,326 
1852-+--- 12,216,486 15,347,332 27,563,818 
1853---+-- 11,230,844 11,553,696 22,784,539 
1854.---- 14,627, 156 17,428,299 32,055,453 
1855----- 17,676,911 18,433,287 36,110,198 


6. Commerce of Chile with the United States. 


(From U. 8. Commerce and Navigation Tables.) 
Value of Exports-———.__ Value of 


Domestic. Foreign. Total. Imports. 

1849 -- $1,722,457 $294,643 $2,017,100 $1,817,723 
1850-- 1,297,133 125,588 1,422,721 1,796,877 
1851-- 1,608,877 286,428 1 895, 305 2,734,746 
1852-- 2,043,836 295,29 2) 339, 133 2,062,160 
1853+. 2,157,320 169,117 2'326,437 2,214,252 
1854-- 1,942,330 250,929 2,193,259 3,332,167 
1855+. 2,994,231 432,026 3,426,257 3,518,896 
1856-- 2,591,354 276,389 2,867,743 2,467,819 
1857-- 2,473,228 433,957 2,907,185 3,742,439 
1858-- 1,680,187 292,354 1 972, ‘541 2,655,263 

7. Mercantile Marine. 

Vessels Tons. Men. 

1855-6 265 62,005 2,824 

Increase 160 49,377 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEYS. 
Old System.—Those of Spain. See Ecuador. 
New System.—Those of France. The dollar= 
5 francs. The condor=$10. Sub-divisions in 
proportion. 


MEXICO. 

There are in this country 85 cities and towns, 
193 large villages, 4,709 villages, 119 communi- 
ties and missions, 175 hacienda or estates, and 
6,092 farms. The population in 1850 was, ac- 
cording to official statements, 7,661,919; in 
1854, 7,853,395, and in 1858, 7,859,564. 


CENSUS OF OREGON, 1858. 
Taxable. 

Counties. Populat’n. Property. Capitals. 
Benton 2,497 $1,390,610 Corvallis. 
Clackamas ----- 3,333 1,352,430 Oregon City. 
416 216,377 Lexington. 
Columbia------ 400 211,016 St. Helens. 
Coos - 223 65,851 Port Orford. 
Curry 891 120,209 
Douglas 2,105 954,793 Winchester. 
Jackson 1,500 955,189 Jacksonville. 
Lane 4,395 1,548,644 Eugene City. 
Linn 6,009 2,142,710 Ta-ke-nah. 
Marion «-+--+++ 7,413 2,299,709 Salem. 
Multnomah ---- 3,092 2,043,581 

Ol ++ 3,242 2,007,808 Dallas 
Tillamook -----+ 100 25,900 
Umpqua. ++ 968 441,106 Elkton 
600 
Washington--++ 2,271 845,010 Hillsboro’. 
Yam Hill------ 2,823 1,506, Lafayette. 

Total------ 42,862 $18,463,372 
Total, 1853. 33, 324 4,578,033 
Increase in5 yrs 9,538 $13,885,339 


CENSUS OF LOUSIANA, 1858. 
A Census of the State of Louisiana, taken 
last year, and lately published, gives an aggre- 


gate of 629,876. This compares with those of 
1850 and 1854, as follows: 
ABSOLUTE POPULATION. 


Years. Whites. Free Col. Slaves. Total. 
1850 ..+.---255,491 17,462 244.809 517,762 
1854 .--- -301,102 23,272 263 815 588,189 
1858 ----++-311,217 18,085 300,574 629,876 
PROPORTION OF CLASSES. 
1850. 49.34 3.37 47,28 100 
1854-.-++++ 51.19 3.96 44,85 100 
1858---++-. 49,41 2.87 47.72 100 
ABSOLUTE MOVEMENT. 

1850-54-- +-45.611 5.810 19.006 60.427 
1854-58-- -+-10.115 — 5.187 -+- 36.759 41.687 
RELATIVE MOVEMENT. 

1850-54-- +1781 33.27 7.77 11.66 
1854-58... 3.35 — 22.29 13,93 7.09 


The population of New Orleans by the Cen- 
sus of 1858 is stated at 117,525; but this 
amount is said to be 40 or 50 per cent below 
its true value, the census having been taken 
during the season when a large portion of the 
inhabitants desert the city on account of the 
yellow fever. 


GRANADAN CONFEDERATION. 
This Federal State, formerly the Republic of 
New Granada, is composed of the following 
States :—Panama, population, 1858, 138,308 ; 


» Cen- 
t this 
below 
taken 
of the 
of the 


N. 
iblic of 
llowing 
38,308 ; 
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Bolivar, 182,157 ; Magdalena, 73,093: Santan- 
der, 378,376; Antioquia, 224,442; Boyaca, 
379,682; Cundinamarca, 517,648: Cauca, 330,- 
331. Total population, 2,243,837. 


QUERY—* HELL GATE ?” 


What is the true name of the passage in 
Long Island Sound, commonly called “ Hell 
Gate?” I see it sometimes written Hurl Gate, 
and should be glad to know what is its proper 
name.—Correspondent. 


Its proper name is Hell Gate, as we learn 
from the “ Novus Orbis” of John de Laet, pub- 
lished at Antwerp by the Elzivirs in 1633. In 
the eighth chapter of his third book, devoted 
to a particular description of New Belgium, he 
thus writes :—“ In interiorem hune sinum, majoris 
fluvit ramus, aut ut alii volunt, alius amnis exit, 
quem nostri, inferni os, vulgo, Helle Gat, appel- 
lant, §c., §c.” 

‘In this inner bay, a branch of a greater 
river, or as some will have it, another river 
makes out, which our people call inférni os ; in 
common speech, Hell Gate.” 

The latin version of de Laet, inferni os, leaves 
no doubt that the original name bestowed by 
the Dutch was, the Gate of Hell, Helle Gat ; 
or, as we say, Hell Gate. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS, MAPS AND CHARTS, ETC., 
Purchased or donated since last Report. 


Acknowledgements of all donations to the 
Library will be made in the first number of the 
JourNAL, issued after they have been received 
and entered. 

The friends of the Society, and all desirous 
of facilitating the study of Geography and Sta- 
tistics, are respectfully urged to send to the 
Library Rooms (Clinton Hall, Astor Place,) 
donations of books, atlases, maps and charts, 
whether ancient or modern, connected with 
these pursuits. 

It is also important that the Society should 
possess a complete collection of all existing text- 
books in Geography, and its cognate sciences ; 
and the publishers of such works are requested 


to send copies thereof, so as to create a depart- 
ment of the Library for the special use and re- 
ference of teachers and others interested in edu- 
cational matters. 


New Yorx—(Presented by the Regents of the 
University.) 

—Documents of the Assembly of the State of 
New York, 81st session, 1858. Albany, 1858. 
6 vols., 8vo. 

—Journal of the Assembly of the State of New 
York, at their 81st session, begun and held 
at the Capitol, in the City of Albany, on the 
5th day of January, 1858. Albany, 1858. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

—Documents of the Senate of the State of New 
York, 81st session, 1858. Albany, 1858. 3 
vols., 8vo. 

—Journal of the Senate of the State of New 
York, at their 81st session, &c., 1858. Al- 
bany. 1 vol., 8vo. 

—Catalogue of the Baoks on Bibliography, Ty- 
pography and Engraving, in the New York 
State Library. Albany 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

—Seventy-first Annual Report of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York. 
Albany, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

—Eleventh Annual Report of the Regents of 
the University of the State of New York, on 
the condition of the Cabinet of Natural His- 
tory. Albany, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

—Annual Report of the Trustees of the New 
York State Library. Albany, 1858. 1 vol., 
8vo. 

New Brunswick anv Nova Scotra—( Present- 
ed by the Author.) 

—New Brunswick, with Notes for Emigrants, 
comprehending the early history, an account 
of the Indians, settlement, topography, sta- 
tistics, commerce, timber, manufactures, agri- 
culture, fisheries, &c. By Abraham Gesner, 
Esq., Surgeon. London, 1847. 1 vol., 8vo., 
pp. 388. 

—First Report on the Geological Survey of 
the Province of New Brunswick. By Abra- 
ham Gesner, Esq., Surgeon, &c. St. John, 
N. B., 1839. 1 vol., 8vo. 

—The Industrial Resources of Nova Scotia. By 
Abraham Gesner, Esq., Surgeon, &c. Hali- 
fax, N. S., 1849. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 341; with 
Appendix, pp. 16; and Index, pp. 4; with a 
map. 

Canapa—( Presented by Richard S. Fisher, M. D., 
Secretary of the Council) 

—Trade and Navigation of Canada for the years 
1852 and 1853. Quebec, 1853 and 1854. 2 
vols., 8vo. 
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Smrrusonian Instirution—(Presented by the 
Regents.) 

—Annual Report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution for the year 1857. 
Washington, 1858. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Unrrep States—( Presented by Rich’d S. Fisher, 
M. D., Secretary of the Council.) 

—A complete Descriptive and Statistical Gazet- 
teer of the United States of America, with 
an Abstract of the Census and Statistics for 
1840. By Daniel Haskel, A. M., and J. Cal- 
vin Smith. New York, 1852. 1 vol., 8vo., 
pp. 754. 

Royat GroerapuicaL Socrery—(Presented by 
Sir R. I. Murchison.) 

—Address at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, 24th May, 1858. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

—Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety of London, for June and July, 1858. 
2 pamphlets, 8vo. 

—Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, from 1840 to 1857, with Index. 
London: 17 vols., 8vo. 

Winp anv Current Cuarts—( Presented by the 
Author.) 

—Explanations and Sailing Directions to the 
Wind and Current Charts. By M. F. Maury, 
Lieut. U.S. Navy. Philadelphia. 1 vol., 4to., 
with 67 charts. 

Unitep States Map—(Presented by the Pub- 
lishers.) 

—Johnson’s New Illustrated and Embellished 
County Map of the Republics of North Amer- 
ica, with the adjacent Islands and Counties. 
Compiled, Drawn and Engraved by D. Grif- 
fing Johnson; and published by Johnson and 
Browning. New York and Washington, 1858. 
Mounted, 7 ft. by 6 ft. 

Nipuon—( Presented by Lieut. John K. Duer, U. 
S. Navy.) 

—Japanese Map of the Island of Niphon. 

AMERICAN Arias—(Presented by A. Goldsmith, 

SY. 

—The American Atlas, or a Geographical De- 
scription of the whole Continent of America. 
By Thomas Jeffreys. London, 1778. 1 vol., 
folio. 

Parana and Urveuay Rivers—( Presented by 
the Navy Department.) 

—The Track Survey of the River Parana. By 
Com. T. J. Page, U. S. Navy, 1855. Wash- 
ington. Sheets Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

—The Track Survey of the River Uruguay. By 
Com. Thos. J. Page, U.S. Navy, 1855. Wash- 
ington. Sheets Nos. 1 and 2. 


New York Ciry Direcrory—( Presented by 
the Publisher.) 

—Trow’s New York City Directory for 1857-8. 
New-York, 1857. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 950. (17 
copies. ) 

ConeressionaL Pusiications—(Presented by 
Hon. John Kelly, M. C.) 

—Commercial Relations of the United States 
with all other Foreign Nations. By Edmund 
Flagg. Washington, 1856-7. 4 vols., 4to. 

—Explorations of a Railroad Route from the 
Mississjppi River to the Pacific Ocean. Wash- 
ington, 1856, ’57 and’58. Vols. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8, 4to. 

—Congressional Globe and Appendix for the 
34th Congress, 1855, and ’57. Washing- 
ton. 4 vols., 4to. 


PuysicaL GrocrapHy—Presented by Mrs. So- 
merville, Florence, Italy.) 

—Physical Geography of the Earth. By Mary 
Somerville. London, (4th edition) 1858. 1 
vol., 8vo. 

Raitway Bripce—( Presented by the Author.) 

—Report on a Survey for the Railway Bridge 
over the St. Lawrence at Montreal. By Thos. 
C. Keefer, C. E. Montreal, 1853. 1 vol., 8vo., 
with a map. 

Royat Sociery—( Presented by Sir J. West.) 

—Proceedings of the Royal Society of England, 
1857 and 1858: London: 3 Nos., 8vo. 

—List of Members of the Royal Society, up to 
to 30th November, 1857. London: 8vo. 

—Report of the Copley, Rumford and Royal 
Medals, compiled by James Hudson. Lon- 
don: 1834, 1 vol., 4to. 

—Sir Humphrey Davy’s Six Discourses before 
the Royal Society of England. London: 
1827. 1 vol., 4to. 

en Presented by Ben: Perley Poore, 

sq.) 

—Journal of the United States Agricultural 
Society for 1853-4-5-6-7. Boston: 5 vols., 
8vo. 

—Mathew Carey’s Address before the Phila- 
delphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, 
20th July, 1824. 1 pamph., 8vo. 

—Robert Vaux’s Address before the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture. Phi- 
ladelphia : 1825. 1 pamph., 8vo. 

Postat Arrarrs—( Presented by Hon. Horatio 
King. 

—List of Post Offices in the United States. 
By D. D. T. Leech. Washington: 1857. 1 
vol., 8vo. 

—Reports of the Postmaster General for 1853- 
4-5-6-7. Washington: 1853-8. 5 vols., 8vo. 
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